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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
WHILE AT ST. HELENA. 


BY A LADY. 


Many of my friends have at different times expressed 
an anxiety, that I would commit to paper some regular 
account of the circumstances and anecdotes which came 
under my personal observation at St. Heiena, respecting 
that astonishing man, Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth 
is, I had refrained from doing so for several reasons. 

During the two years I lived at Longwood, and within 
sight of the ex-emperor from morning till night, I could 
have written volumes of minute occurrences, which, pro- 
bably, in the eyes of thousands, would have derived an 
interest from their connection with the mighty being to 
whom they related—as the few hurried epistles I wrote 
to my sisters and to my aunt, lady R-——e were, by some 
unknown means, published in the newspapers—a circum- 
stance which proved to me very provoking, as they were 
confidential and careless communications, never intended 
for the publiceye. Indeed, during the years 1815-16-17, 
the craving and mania for anecdotes of the prisoner of 
St. Helena were so great, that people seemed not at all 
scrupulous how or where they obtained them. I remem- 
ber well, that when we landed at Portsmouth, in Septem- 
ber, 1817, and it was known that our regiment had been 
two years in surveillance of the ex-emperor, persons of 
all ranks seemed ready to tear us in pieces for information. 
We had not been two hours there, at the Crown-hotel, 
before several portraits of him were brought by strangers 
for our inspection, and to wait our decision as to their re- 
“semblance to the original. 

The delirium has passed away—the hero is no more; 
new monarchs sway the different sceptres of Europe, and 
many chances and changes have occurred in the conduct 
of human affairs, since the astonishing events of 1815 
seemed to have come like a new avatar on the world. 
The things of those days are now quite of the past, and I 
can with safety, and without any doubt of propriety, in- 
dulge my friends with a sketch of Bonaparte, as I myself 
saw him. Of course I make no allusions to party or poli- 


tics. The truth is, I have no genius that way; besides, I | 


consider them as away from the female character. I shall 
carefully keep within the sphere which Bonaparte himself 
allotted to the female sex; else I should outrage one of his 
favorite axioms, which was, *“‘Let women mind their 
knitting,” i. e. their domestic concerns. 

My first introduction to Bonaparte was in the Island of 
St. Helena, at the place called the Briers, in the month of 
December, 1815, about six weeks after his arrival at the 
island. 

This introduction was by chance, and through the means 
of two young and lively English ladies, who had lately re- 
turned from a boarding-school in England, daughters of 
the proprietor of the Briers. 

We went, by invitation, to dine at the Briers, where 
Bonaparte resided for some weeks after his arrival, until 
the house at Longwood was put in order and prepared for 
his reception. I was walking with my little daughter 

* (eight years of age,) and the two young ladies before men- 
tioned, in the garden before the Briers, when Bonaparte 
came forth from his tent, (which was pitched on one side 
of the house,) accompanied by his secretary, count Las 
Casas, 

Bonaparte was a little man, stout and corpulent, of a 
dark olive coinplexion, fine features, eyes of a light bluish 
gray, and, when not speaking or animated, of an abstract- 
ed and heavy countenance. But when lighted up and in- 
terested, his expression was very tine, and the benevolence 
of his smile I never saw surpassed. He was particular- 
ly vain of a small and beautiful hand, and handsome lit- 
tle feet: as vain nearly (I dare say) as having conquered 
half the universe. Bonaparte laid a great stress on the 
beauty of hands in ladies, and frequently inquired of me, 
during our residence in St. Helena, respecting the hands 
of the ladies he had not seen; and seemed to think a pret- 
ty and delicate hand the ne plus ultra of beauty and gen- 
tility. 

a was dressed, on the day of my first introduc- 
tion to him, in a green coat, silk stockings, small shoes, 


old enough to comprehend the prowess and renown of Na-| 


and of some order seen through the button-hole of his 
coat. 

The two young ladies, who were respectively about 
thirteen and fifteen years of age, were quite familiar with 
the ex-emperor, ran playfully towards him, dragging me 
forward by the hand, and saying to him, ‘This lady is the 
mother of the little girl who pleased you the other day by 
singing Italian canzonets.” 

Upon this he made me a bow, which I returned with a 
low and reverential courtesy, feeling, at the same time, a 
little confused at this sudden and unceremonious introduc- 
tion. 

‘*Madame,” said he, ‘‘you have a sprightly little daugh- 
ter; where did she learn to sing Italian songs?” 

On replying that I had taught her myself, he said, 
**Bon.” He then asked me what countrywoman I was! 
*“English.”—*Where were you educated!”—“In Lon- 
don.” —*What ship did you come out in to St. Helena! 
What regiment is your husband int’ And what rank has 
he in the army!” And a variety of like questions, as 
quick as possible, did Bonaparte make to me, and all in 
Italian. I then ventured to request that he would speak 
to me in krench, as I was more conversant with that lan- 
guage than with Italian. All this time, the two young 
ladics and my little daughter were running to and fro 
around us, and chattering to the great hero, who seemed 
to delight much in their lively and unsophisticated man- 
ners. After walking some time in the garden, Bonaparte 
requested me to go into the house at the Briers, where a 
pianoforte stood open, to sing some Italiansongs. Accord- 
ingly, we all entered the drawing-room, which was on the 
ground-floor, when my playful little daughter, perceiving 
me agitated and trembling at the idea of singing before so 
great a personage, whispered to me—‘*Why are you so 
much afraid, dear mamma! he is only a man.” 

The little creature had seen him at the Briers, a few 
days before, with some young friends, and had pleased and 
surprised him by singing several of Miloco’s canzonets, 
and had accompanied herself on the pianoforte, although 
her little hands were scarcely able to reach the octaves; 
she had been always accustomed to play and sing whenev- 
er she was ordered or requested soto do; and she was not | 











poleon Bonaparte, and to judge of the awe and agitation 
his name was likely to produce, and had produced even on 
kings and queens. 

Behold me now seated at the pianoforte, with the con- 
queror of the world standing behind my chair. What an 
indefinable, indescribable sensation! I forgot my fears in 
my astonishment, and got through the song of ‘‘Ah che 
nel Petto,” tolerably well. ‘ Bien,’’ cried Bonaparte, 
“*C” est de Paesiello,” which showed he was well acquaint- 
ed with the style of the composers. “Ah,” said he, ‘in 
my youth I could also perform a little on the pianoforte.” 
He then ran over the keys of the instrument in tolerable 
style, to show that he was not boasting of what he could 
not perform. 

“The Italians,” said he, “have certainly the first taste 





for music and composition in the world; then the Germans; 
then the Portugese and Spaniards; then the French; and, 
lastly, the english; but really I donot know which of 
{these last two have the worst taste in composition. But 
istay, I had nearly forgotten the Scotch. Yes; they have 
!composed some fine airs.” All this he said in French, 
with his usual rapidity. ‘Madame,” said he, “you no 











doubt delight in performing musical pieces and in sing- 
ing?’ I bowed affirmatively. ‘I was certain of it,” 
said he; “we all delight todo what we know we do well.” 
With this flattering speech he made a sliding bow and de-| 
| 
| 


parted. 


I was sitting one morning in our tent at Deadwood-, 
/cam, when the Countess Bertrand came in, accompanied) 
iby captain M—y, of the fifty-third regiment, (the offi-| 
cer at that period in surveillance of Bonap=rte,) with an| 
\invitation from the ex-emperor for me to dine that day} 
with him at Longwood-house. 

‘*The emperor,” said the Countess Bertrand, ‘will in-| 
vite your husband on another day; for he makes it a sort 
of rule never to invite husband and wife on the same day. 
So you can, if you wish, go with me andthe Grand Mare- 
chal Bertrand.” 

I then replied, ‘‘I shall be exceedingly happy to accept 











large square gold buckles, and a cocked hat, with a rib- 


tion to it. He is not at present within; but as soon as he 
comes, I will ask if he likes me to go.” 

‘*What!”” exclaimed the countess, “are the English 
wives in such subjection, that they cannot accept an invi- 
tation, even from an emperor, without leave of their hus- 
bands?” 

“Yes,” replied I; ‘‘nor can I give an answer until mine 
returns.” 

And at this answer she looked surprised, and rather of- 
fended. But captain M y looked highly delighted, 
and proud of the superior power of English over French 
husbands. The Countess Bertrand, however, soon resum- 
ed her charming and amiable manner, and said she would 
remain with me until my lord and master returned, which, 
as he did not do so for some time, she was obliged to de- 
part. . When he at length came home, he did not much 
approve of my going without him; for how was I to return 
to the camp alone? But on hearing that our colonel, sir 
George Bingham, was also invited to dine at Longwood, 
and would bring me safe to the tent, he consented to my 
going; and away I went to dress myself for the occasion 
with no small delight. 

I went to the Countess Bertrand’s house first, and found 
her splendidly arrayed; for the ladies were dressed every 
day the same as at Paris, although they dined every day 
at Longwood. Bonaparte’s carriage and four horses came 
to fetch General and Countess Bertrand from Hutts Gate, 
where they then resided, and I accompanied them. 

When we arrived at Longwood, we found Count and 
Countess Montholon, Baron Gourgaud, and Count Las 
Casas, and sir George Bingham, assembled in the draw- 
ing-room. Bonaparte soon after entered, and sat down at 
the chess-table, for he always played a game at chess b2- 
fore dinner. He asked me to play with him, which I de- 
clined, saying I was a bad player. He then asked me if 
I could play at backgammon. ‘You must teach me,” 
said he, ‘‘for 1 know but little of the game.” So down he 
sat. I was in considerable agitation at the idea of giv- 
ing instructions to the great conqueror. But luckily, as 
soon as he-had placed the backgammon-men, a servant 
entered, saying, ‘Le diner de sa majeste est servi.” 

Madame Bertrand then whispered to me: ‘You are to 
sit in the empress’s seat. It has been so ordered.” I ac- 
cordingly was led to it by the Grand Marechal Bertrand. 
The instant Bonaparte was seated, a servant came behind 
him and presented him witha glass of wine, which he 
drank off before he began toeat. This, it seems, was 
his invariable custom. ‘The dinner was served on superb 
gold and silver plate, and beautiful china. The meat was 
served on the side-tables, by several smart servants in 
magnificent liveries of greenand gold. ‘There was a vast 
variety of dishes and vegetables, cooked in the most de- 
licate manner. Bonaparte ate of a number of dishes with 
great appetite. He several times offered things to me— 
an honor, I was told by Las Casas, he never condescended 
to do even to queens. Napoleon talked a great deal to 
me; his conversation was chiefly questions respecting In- 
dia, and the manners and dress of the natives there; and 
I must not forget to inform iny female friends that he ad- 
mired my dress, which consisted of a silver worked muslin 
in stripes. He asked me how much I gave a yard for it 
in India. He also admired, or pretended to admire, my 
bracelets, which were of beautiful pearls. Be that as it 
may, J believed it all, and began to feel tolerably conceit- 
ed and much at my ease. 

“Your English gentlemen,” said he, *‘sit an intolerable 
time at dinner—and afterwards drink for hours together, 
when the ladies have leftthem. As for me, I never allow 
more than /wenty minutes for dinner, and five minutes ad- 
ditional for General Bertrand, who is very fond of bon- 
bons.” 

Saving this he started up, and we all followed him into 
the drawing-room, when each of the generals taking a 
chapeau bras under his arm, formed a circle round Bona- 
parte; all continuing standing. Coffee was presently 
brought, and the cups and saucers were the most splendid- 
ly beautiful Tever beheld. Napoleon now conversed with 





ull around most agreeably. I admired the china, upon 
which he took a coffee-cup and saucer to the light to 
point out its beauties; each saucer contained a portrait of 
some Egyptian chief; and each cup some landscape or 
views of different parts of Egypt. 











the invitation, provided my husband shall have no objec- 


“This set of china,” said he, ‘was given me by the city 
of Paris after my return from Egypt.” 
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He afterwards made a present of one of these beautiful || said he, when he came to the picture where Cinderella is 
coffee-cups to lady Malcolm, wife of admiral sir Pultney represented trying on the Little Glass Slipper, ‘*few ladies 
Malcolm, on her departure from St. Helena. Sir Pultney have such small feet now-a-days. 
had shown Bonaparte much kindness and consideration. Hle then walked into a room where were a number of 

Napoleon then requested me to sing, and I sang a few spruce-beer bottles, which had just been filled with spruce- 
Italian airs. The countess Montholon then pertormed || beer, made by the master of the house. . 
some little French song, and he joined in humming the) ; Bonaparte, lnagining them wine, exclaimed, “Ah mon- 
tune. A party of reversis was then formed for him by | sieur, s0 much wine is too much extravagance for a subal-| 
his generals, and IT sat down toa round game with the two || tern ollicer. 
countesses and sir G. Bingham. in this sort of easy, pleasant manner he often convers-| 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; he was winning at} ed with the ladies of our regiment. I say our regiment, | 











| 
| 








reversis, and he always Jiked to win at eards; he began | for no military lady has a proper esprit du corps until she | 
tosing merry French songs. About ten o'clock he retir-) often catches herself saying our regiment. | 
ed, making a sliding bow, to his private apartinents, at- | — i! 
tended by count Las Casas. | As I pursued my way through the garden at Longwood, | 
s --- lone day, towards camp, accompanied by my little daugh-| 
The second time I dined with Bonaparte at Longwood,! ter, | met the great Napoleon walking there with general) 
the invitation was by chance, and from his own month, || Bertrand, ‘The first’ question Bonaparte always put to) 
Iwent with my husband and little daughter to pay a} Emily was this, Mtes vous sage!” To which she in- 
visit to countess Bertrand, who at this period had removed | stantly answered, **Not” 
from Hutts Gate to» house built by government fur gene-|! Ife began one day to discourse with me respecting re-| 
ral Bertrand, close to Longwood-house. After having | ligion. **P} understand, madame,” said he, “that you are | 
paid our visits to her and to countess Montholon, we met a puritan!” “From w hat circumst mice, ’ replied I, **has| 
Konaparte walking in the garden with general Bertrand; |) this denomination arisen!” “Why, returned he, ‘1 am | 
he walked up to us, and talked a long tine to us, and told | infurimed by persons Who have attended church in your | 
little B——y she hada “Spanish countenance,” jbarracks, that you are often seen kneeling on the bare) 
When we were about to take leave to return to camp, floor.” My reason for so doing,” replied I, **is that there | 
Napoleon, in a most polite and easy manner, requested || are no cushions or hassocks; and having from tnfancy been | 
we would all stay and dine with lim, and inthis instance accustomed to kneel during particular parts of divine ser-| 
broke through the rule he usually made of inviting hus-|/Viee, f took to the floor, without iminding the want of 
bands and wives separately; and as for “La Petite,” point-| cushious.” “Bon,” replied he; “and pray What is your| 
ing to R——y, “she will like to stay and dine with the) opinion of us catholics? Do you think we have any chance} 
children of Madame Bertrand.” of going to heaven!” | I rephed, I did think it possible. 
His barouche, drawn by four fiery horses, now drew up ||*Excellent—well! You are much more tolerant than we! 
to the door, and he invited Madame Bertrand and myself j catholics; oe ab thiak th rn you protestants must all 
to get into it with him, and accompany him in a drive burn. Mhis he said laughingly, andina manner which | 
round Longwood, saying, that while the eapitaine return- |) Slow ed that he was not of so narsh an opinion. He 08 
ed to the camp, pour faire sa toilctle, and pour faire op-|| asked me if I ever rode on horseback; and then, Without 
porter la toilette de madame to the lacies’ apartments, we || stopping for an answer, he began to exclaim on his own| 
could take the air. Behold me then seated in the b i- || delight in riding on horseback, ‘“f have frequently, 
rouche next to the ex-emperor, the great Bonaparte. |) Said he, ‘trode siaty miles before breakfast. But at pre- 
The three French generals, Bertrand, Montholon, and || sent I have not quite so much room to do sO. This he 
Gourgaud, were in splendid uniforms; the horses went) said in a half-angry, half-joking tone of voice. 
like fury, and the road being extremely rough, I thought it | ‘ ’ onan 
not improbable that I should have my neck broken in com-|| We were staying at Plantation-house, the country resi-| 
pany with the conqueror of the world. Bonaparte was || dence of the governors of St. Helena, with governor and 
rather abstracted during this drive, but he talked a little || Mrs. Wilks, about a fortnight before the arrival of sir Hud- 
of the singular appearance of the gumwood-trees, which ||son Lowe from England, who succeeded colonel Wilks in| 
compose the heads of Longwood and Deadwood-camp.||the government of the island. 
At dinner he conversed a great deal about different ladies || Mrs. Wilks one morning entered my dressing-room be- 
of St. Helena. ‘The young ladies born in that island are | fore breakfast, saying sle came to ask a favor of me. | 
extremely pretty. One of them he had named the “Rose |) **What is it!” said 1, “for I am sure I shail be but too) 
Bud,” and another, ‘La Nymphe;” this last was a Miss} happy to grant you any in my power.” — 
R——n, a very beautiful young lady, who shortly ahter-| “it is this,” replied she, *that you will chaperone Miss 
wards married a captain of an Indiaman. Wilks on her visit to Longwood. ‘She is guing to see 
He then asked me if I understood housekeeping! ‘or || Bonaparte with her father, but wishes a lady to accompa- 
example,” said he, **do you know how to make a pudding || ny her.” 
yourself!” I was delighted to cNaperone so elegant, amiable, and 
~ 1 told him that since I had been encamped at St. Mele-|| beautiful a young lady as Miss Wilks, (now lady Buchan,) 
na, I had learned to make a pudding and a pie; also, hav-|) and felt proud that Napoleon should sce so perfect a speci- 
ing no servant but a soldier's wife, and she not always able |} men of my fair country women. Miss Wilks was then in 
to attend on us, I was obliged to learn todo a number of;|the first bloom of her youth, and her whole demeanor, | 
things myself. When the dessert came on the table, Bo-| affability, and elegant, modest appearance, conspired - 
naparte took a large plateful of glittering sugar-plums and | render her the most charming and admirable young per- 
erystallized sweetmnmeats—and calling to a servant, said,!!son I ever before or have since met with in all ny pere-| 
“Take these to the young lady who sings so well.” || grinations in Murope, Asia, and Africa, for the space of 
When EF—y got them, she wrapped them careiully up; jthirty years, 

















and after she gout back to camp, put them intoa sinalltin|; Governor Wilks was a colonel in the East India Com- 
box, and preserved them safely for some years. pany’s service at Madras. Jie was a tall, handsome, ven-| 
On that evening Bonaparte played several games at}/erable-looking man, with white curling locks, and a cour-| 
chess with his generals; and after he retired, they amused ||tier-like manner. He had been employed in India in the) 
themselves with making a large bow] of excellent punch.!/ diplomatic line, and was also an author, having published | 
of which all the ladies tasted; we then walked back to our || the history of the Mahratta war, which he had submitted) 
camp, Which was very near, and in sight of Longwood-||to the perusal of the ex-emperor, who, besides admiring 
house. ‘ | his iiterary perforniances, respected lis character as a man 
I was one morning walking with my little danghter be-|)and a governor; and never had tie island of St. Helena, 
fore breakfast to visit the lady of an oilicer of our regiment i since its first possession by the Englisi, been under tne, 
who was ill, and to whom belonged a sinail cottage, close || government of one so enlightened, so judicious, so mild) 
to Longwood, on the borders of the camp. i and affable, or so much beloved. His kindness, firmness, | 
On entering this cottage, 1 saw Bonaparte and his sec | and philanthropy, caused his departure to be regretted by | 
retary, count Las Casas, approach the door: the ex-empe- || all ranks on th it island, where he had made so many wise 
ror began very considerately to scrape his boots on the jane lasting improvements. : 
scraper, that he might not suil the floor; for, be it known, The governor, his daughter, and myself, set forth from| 
we had no carpets in the camp at St. ilelena, He then)! Plantation-house in the government carriage, a huge ve-| 
sat himself down to rest, and taking up a book, whiech||hicle, drawn by siz budlocks; for, in the steep precipitous | 
happened to be a novel, he began to try to read it al ud; |) roads up and across the islind of St. Helena, to proceed in! 
for he had then been studying English under the count ))a carciage drawn by horses would be dreadfully dange-| 
f.as Casas, who had passed many years in England. Bo-|| rous, nay, alinost impossible. ‘These bullocks, therefore, | 
naparte’s mode of reading was in the Italian style of pro-|; were drawn and driven by three wen; and after some | 
numeiation, sounding the tinal vowels, which had a very || hours going scross the most dangerous narrow roads, or! 
singular eilect; and upon hearing him read in that style,||rather patis, sharp turnings, and precipitous horrors be- 
we all began to laugh. “Ah ha!” said he, “I dave say || neath, enough to territy tle stoutest heart, and turn giddy | 
you all think I read very i//, but, for my part, I think 1)| the strongest head, we arrived at Longwood-house. We} 
read very well; 1 understand it, and that is enough for || proceeded first to visit countess Bertrand and the countess| 
me,” said he, laughing. de Montholon. 
He then rose from his chair, and proceeded to examine The countess Bertrand accompanicd us into the drawing 
some prints wiich were hung round the room, taken from ||room at Longwood. We found Bonaparte full-dressed, 
the story of Cinderella, which he perceived at once, al-||and standing to receive governor Wilks with etiquette. 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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though there was no inscription under them. ‘Bon!’’|} He was arrayed in a green coat, with all his stars, orders, | 


and ribbands—silk stockings, smal] shoes with gold buck- 
les, and a chapeau-bras under his arm. 

Ilis secretary and interpreter, count Las Casas, stood 
by his side. : 

Governor Wilks having introduced his charming daugh- 
ter to Bonaparte, the ex-emperor looking at her with a 
pleasing smile, addressed her in these words: ‘I have long 
heard trom various quarters of the superior elegance and 
beauty of Miss Wilks, but now I am convinced, from my 
own eyes, that report has scarcely done her suilicient jus- 
tice.” Saying this he bowed politely. 

And now a most animated conversation took place, 
through means of his interpreter, between Bonaparte and 
governor Wilks. 

This most curious and interesting conversation lasted 
two hours, during which time Bonaparte became animat- 
ed to success, and appeared alinost a supernatural being, 

This conversation was coinmitted to paper, separately, 


by Miss Wilks and myself, we having been previously re- 


quested to note all we heard by colone] Wilks. I gave my 
notes of the conversation to the governor the same even- 
ing, on our return tothe Plantation-house, and Miss Wilks 
likewise presented hers; but he did not return them to us 
again. ‘Therefore farther the deponent sayeth not. 





His majesty’s firty-third regiment being relieved by his 
majesty’ssixty-sixth regiment, prepared toembark in July, 
Inl7. Part of the officers, and most of the privates pro- 
ceeded to join the other battallion in the East Indies; and 
part returned to England, under the command of major F. 

A few days previous to their several embarkations, the 
officers, in a body, waited on the ex-emperor at Longwood- 
house, to take leave of their mighty prisoner. Bonaparte 
had always expressed his unqualitied approbation of the 
conduct both of the officers aid privates of the fifty-third 
regiment. They had never shown any impertinent curt- 
osity when he came within their view, nor had ever look- 
ed or stared at him like a wild beast, or Bajazet in a cage. 
On the contrary, they all respected his feelings; so he was 
well pleased when they paid him the compliment of taking 
leave of him in this manner. 

The next day the married officers waited on him again, 
accompanied by their wives and children. On this ocea- 
sion he took his usual kind notice of Emily; and put the 
usual question to her of ‘*Etes vous sage!” which, in the 
French idiom, signifies, ‘Are you a good girl?” ‘To 
which she as usual replied, ‘No.’ ‘How old are you 
now!’ said Bonaparte. ‘Ten years old,” replied she. 
“Well,” said he, ‘you have now attained the age of rea- 
son, you are no longer a child.” Saying these words, he 
placed his hand kindly on her head, and siniled most beney- 
olently; and no one can deny, who has ever seen Bona- 
parte smile, that the expression conveyed was one of the 
finest and most benevolent nature. He then pointed out 
to the ladies a bust of his son, Napoleon, which he had 
lately received. It was of white marble and beautifully 
executed. The ladies all expressed their admiration of 
the bust, and pronounced its likeness to Bonaparte; upon 
which he said, ‘Qui; mais il a le nez de l’imporatrice.” 

We soon after took our leave, with an indefinable sen- 
sation of regret, mingled with a pleasing awe, at our hav- 
ing had for two years so near a view of that wonderful 
being whose name must ever cause astonishment to future 
ages. 

I must not forget to give my female friends an account 
of countess Bertrand. She was the daughter of a noble- 
man, of the name of Dillon—by his wife, an American 
lady. 

The countess Bertrand was a most engaging, fascinating 
woman. She had resided many years in England with 
her aunt, an English lady of quality. She spoke our lan- 
guage with perfect fluency, but with a slight French ac- 
cent. Her tigure was extremely tall and commanding; 
but a slight, elegant bend took from her height, and added 
to her interesting appearance: her eyes black, sparkling, 
soit, and animated: her deportment that of a lovely.young 
queen, accustoined to command admiration, yet winning 
to preserve it. 

She had, in fact, been a sort of queen at Trieste, when 
her husband, general Bertrand, was viceroy; and when 
she held a regular court, her dress was well chosen, splen- 
did and elegant. 

We had been invited, the day of our landing at St. He- 
lena, to dine with admiral sir George Cockburn, (who 
came from England in charge of Bonaparte,) at his resi- 
dence in the castle James ‘Town. He had arrived in the 
Northumberland, in charge of the noble captive, some 
days before us, with the rest of the squadron; but the fri- 
gate, in which was a large portion of his majesty’s fifty- 
third regiment, under the command of captain Y , be- 
ing constrained, from distress for want of water, to put 
into the Portuguese settlement of Bingweeta, on the 
Guinea coast, he did not arrive at St. Helena until some 
time aiter the squadron. 

The admiral, as I before observed, invited my husband 
and myself, the captain of the frigate, and some of our 
officers, to dine at the castle the day we disembarked. 

He handed me to table; for be it known, for the informa- 
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tion of my female friends, that I wasat this period prima 
donna; or, as we say in Bengal, burrah betee; or, in plain 
English, lady of the first rank in the regiment, in ab- 
sence of lady B——m, who did not join her husband, our 
colonel, until some months afterward; consequently, I had 
often the honor of doing the honors tothe French coun- 
tesses, at the admiral’s house, and in tents. 

After dinner, sir George said to me, 

‘©k wish you would go to-morrow and call on the Coun- 
tesses Bertrand and Montholon, and show them every at- 
tention in your power.” 

“J will do so,” said I. 





Accordingly, the next morning I waited uponthem. I 
was instantly struck with the elegance, kindness and dig- 
nity of countess Bertrand. The general, her hushand, | 
who was likewise grand marechal, presently entered, lead-| 
ing in two of the most exquisitely beautiful children I ev-| 
ever beheld, Hortense and Henri. ‘The latter had a pro-| 
fusion of the most luxuriant fair ringlets, hanging from) 
his fage nearly to his feet; his hazel eyes were laughing | 
and soft; his snowy shoulders and bare arms were only | 


: oa , . 1 
adorned by a slight sleeve of rich lace; his dress consisted | 
| 


of scarlet silk trowsers, with a frock body. 
about five years of age. 

Hortense was about six or seven yearsold. She wasa 
brilliant brunette, with a sweetness and archness in her 
countenance I have seldom seen equalled. An elder boy | 
soon after entered the room, about ten years of age. 
General Bertrand was a fine, martial, veteran-looking | 
man, apparently about forty; his manners were open, na-| 
tural and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that morning was never ef- 
faced. They seemed to like us, and we soon became ac- 
quainted—for military men and women seem all brothers 
and sisters. 


He appeared | 








. BATTLE OF THE. BRANDYWINE. 

We had been inthe saddle about an hour, under the 
intrepid Pulaski, who, with his own hands, examined 
our swords, pistols, and other equipments, as if assured 
that the struggle would be a deadly and a long continued 
one. The day was one of the most beautiful that ever 
broke over the earth. We were about half a mile from 
the main body, ranged along a green slope, facing the 
west. our horses, about four hundred in number, standing 
as patiently as so many marble statues: until just as the 
eastern sky began to redden and undulate; and cloud af- 
ter cloud to roll up, and heave like a great curtain upon 
the wind; and the whole heaven seemed discharging all 
its beauty and brightness upon one spot. 

I happened to turn about, and saw the tall Pole (Pulaski) 
bare-headed, tilting his horse, like some warlike presence 
come up out of the solid earth, to worship upon the very 
summit of the hill behind us; it might be, (for the noble 
carriage of the man, the martial bearing of the soldier, 
would permit either interpretation.) it might be, in the 
awful employment of devotion, or in the more earthly 
one, of martial observation. But suddenly he reined up 
his charger, shook the heavy dew from his horseman’s 
cap, replaced it, and leaped headlong down the hill, just 
as a bright flash passed away on the horizon, followed by 
aloud report; and the next instant a part of our ranks 
were covered with dust and turf, thrown up by a cannon 
ball that struck near the spot he had just left. 

Our horses pricked up their ears at the sound, and all 
at once, as if a hundred trumpets were playing in the 
wind, came the enemy in his advance. Pulaski unsheath- 
ed his sword, called out a select body, and set off at full 
gallop, toa more distant elevation, where we saw the 
enemy advancing in two columns; one under Knyphau- 
sen, which moved in tremendous steadiness, in a dark 
sol:d mass, towards the spot occupied by General Max- 
well; the other under Cornwallis, which seemed to threat- 
en the right flank of our main body. Intelligence was 
immediately sent to Washington, and reinforcements 
called in; from the post we had left. 

We kept our position, awaiting for a whole hour, the 
ed conflict; at last a heavy volley rattled along the 
sky, afew moments passed, and then another followed, 
like a Storm of iron upon drum heads. The whole.air| 
rung with it; another, and another followed; then gradual- 
ly increasing in loudness, came peal after peal, till it) 
resembled a continual clap of thunder, rolling about un-| 
der an illuminated vapor. But Pulaski, with all his) 
impetuogity, was a General, and knew his duty too well, | 
to hazard any movement till he should be able to see with | 
as the operations of the enemy in the vapor be-| 

ow. ‘ 

Meanwhile, several little parties which had been sent 
out, came in, one after the other, with the intelligence that, 
Knyphausen had broken down upon Maxwell in magni-, 
ficent style,—been beaten back again; but that he had. 
finally prevailed, and that Maxwell had retreated across 
the river. Athin vapor fiadnoWTisen from the green| 
earth below us, and completely covered the enemy from| 
our view. It was no longer possible to follow him, ex- 





cept by the sound of his tread, which we could feel in the 
solid earth, jarring ourselves and our horses; and now 
and then, a quick glimmering in the mist, as some stand- 





jand dust, riding absolutely upon the very points of their 





ard was raised above it; some weapon flourished, or some 
musket shot through it like a rocket. 

About an hour after, a horseman dashed through the 
smoke on the very verge of the horizon, and after scour- 
ing the fields, for a whole mile within view, communicat- 
ed with two or three others, who set off in different di- 
rections; one to us, with orders to hurry down to the ford, 
where the commander in chief was determined to fall on 
Knyphausen with all his power, before Cornwallis could 
come to his aid. It was a noble but hazardous game.— 
And Pulaski, whose war horse literally thundered and 
lightened along the broken and stony precipice by which 
we descended, kept his eyes warily to the right, as if not 
quite certain that the order would not be countermanded. 

We soon fell in with General Green, who was posting, all 
on fire to give Knyphausen battle; and the next moment 
saw Sullivan in full march over a distant hill towards the 
enemy’s flank. ‘This arrangement would, doubtless, haye 
proved fatal to Knyphausen, had not our operations been 
unfortunately arrested, at the very moment we were pre- 
pared to fall upon him, man and horse, by the intelligence 
that Cornwallis had moved olf to another quarter. It 
was a moment of irresolution—doubt. It was the death 
blow to our brilliant hopes of victory. Greene was re- 
called, and Sullivan commanded to halt. 

Hardly Imd this happened, our horses being covered 
withasweat and froth, fretting on the bit like chained 
tigers, and ourselves covered with dust, it being an ex- 
cessively hot and sultry day, when a heavy cannonade 
was heard on our right flank, and Greenc, to whose divi- 
sion we had been attached, was put into motion to sup- 
port Sullivan*whom we had left some hours before. ‘The 
truth now broke upon us like a thunderclap. The enemy 
had passed, concentrated, we supposed, and fallen upon 
our right. 

I shall never forget Greene’s countenance, when the 
news came; he was onthe road side, upon an almost 
perpendicular bank; but he wheeled where he was, dash- 
ed down the bank, his face white as the bleached marble, 
and called to.us to gallop forward, with such a tremen- 
dous impulse, that we marched four miles in forty minutes. 
We held on our way in a cloud of dust, and met Sullivan 
all in disorder, nearly a mile from the field, retreating 
step by step, at the head of his men, and shouting himself’ 
hoarse, covered with blood and sweat, and striving in 
vain to bring them to stand, while Cornwallis was pour- 
ing in upon them an incessant volley. 

Pulaski dashed out to the right, over the broken fences, 
and there stood awhile up-rigit in his stirrups, reconnoi- 
tering, while the enemy, who appeared, by the smoke 
and the dust that rolled before them in the wind, to be 
much nearer than they really were, redoubled their efforts; 
but at last, Pulaski saw a favorable opportunity.—The 
column wheeled; the wind swept across their van, reveal- 
ing them like a battalion of spirits, breathing fire and 
smoke. Ile gave the signal; Archibald repeated it, then 
Arthur; then myself. In three minutes we were ready 
for the word. 

When Pulaski, shouting in a voice that thrilled through 
and through us, struck spurs to his charger; it was a half 
minute, so fierce and terrible was his charge, before we 
were able to come up with him. What could he mean! 
Gracious Heaven! my hand convulsively, like that of a 
drowning man, reined up fora moment when I saw we 
were galloping straight forward into a field of bayonets: 
yet he was the first man! and who would not have fol- 
lowed him! 

We did follow him, and with such a hurricane of fire 
and steal, that, when we whecled, our whole path lay 
broad before us, with a wail of fire on the right hand and 
on the left; but not @ bayonet or a blade in front, except 
what were under the hoots of our horses—My blood 
rushes now, like a flash of fire through my forchead, 
when I recall the devastation that we then made, almost to 
the very heart of the enemy's column. 

But Pulaski, he who afterwards rode into their in- 
trenchments on horseback, sword in his hand, was accus- 
tomed to it; and having broken over them once, aware 
of his peril if he should give them time to awake from 
their consternation, he wheeled in a blaze of fire, with 
the intention of returning through a wall of death, more 
perilous than that which shut in the children of Israel, 
upon the Red Sea. But no! the wall had rolled in upon 
us; and we were left no alternative, but to continue as 
we had began. 

The undaunted Pole rioted in the excess of his joy! I 
remember well how he passed me, covered with sweat 


bayonets. But, at last, they pressed upon him, and 
horseman after horseman fell from our saddles; when we 
were all faint and feeble, and even Archibald was tight- 
ing on foot, over his beautiful horse, with Arthur battling 
over his head, we heard the cry of ‘‘Succor! Succor!” 
Immediately we felt the enemy give way, heaving this 
way, then that, and finally concentrated beyond us. 
“Once more!” ‘once more!” cried Pulaski, and away 
he went, breaking in upon them as they were forming; 
and trampling down whole platoons, in the charge, before 


our aspect, as we came thundering round upon them, was 
sufficient; the enemy fled, and we brought off our com- 
panions unhurt. 

I have been in many a battle, many an one that made 
my hair afterwards stand when I dreamed of it;—but 
never in one where the carnage was so dreadful, and firing 
so incessant as that which followed the arrival of Greene. 
But the enemy had so effectually secured his exposed 
points by ranks of men kneeling with planted bayonets, 
that we could make no impression upon, although we rode 
upon them again and again, discharging our pistols in 
their faces.—JL'rom the Scrap Book. 

MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 

The migration of animals, that is, the traveling of a 
certain number of the same species toward a certain place 
of destination, or in a certain direction, is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in natural history. Migration 
takes place with quadrupeds, fishes, birds, and insects. 
As to the first, it does not appear that any of them mi- 
grate periodically, and regularly, like manyespecies of fish 
and birds, for which a sufficient reason may be found in 
the almost uninterrupted passage which air and water 
permit, whilst the land offers many impediments to change 
of place. Yet some quadrupeds are suddenly seized by 
the desire of migration. ‘The lemming rat, which is found 
in the northern parts of Murope, migrates at irregular pe- 
riods, When a severe Winter is approaching, in incredible 
numbers, and always in a straight line, stopping not for 
rivers or lakes, Some other quadrupeds, also, occasion- 
ally move in large numbers and for considerable distances; 
but their expeditions do not take place at regular periods, 
and seem to be owing to accidental causes. The buffa- 
loes, (properly bisons) in the western wilds of America, 
and the wild horses, sometimes take long journeys in large 
bodies. Some fishes also, remove to warmer situations du- 
ring winter; thus the salmon leaves the rivers and shores 
on the approach of witer, to seek the warmer waters of 
the deep sea; other fish do the same. The cod-fish move 
in great nuinbers, about the month of May, from the north- 
ern seas towards Newfoundland. ‘The shoals of herring, 
which traverse the ocean, are innumerable. ‘The same 
is the case with the mackerel, pilchard, anchovy, &c. 
That insects migrate is well known: for instance, locusts, 
ants, &c. and move with surprising obstinacy in a given 
direction. ‘The animals, however, with whose migration 
man is most familiar, are some species of birds. The 
facts which are known relative to this point, are very cu- 
rious, and yet leave a vast field for interesting observa- 
tion. Some birds regularly return, after a certain ab- 
sence, not only to the same country, but to the same spot 
where they built their nests before, or where they were 
bred. Many etorks which become half tame in Germany, 
have been marked, and found to return regularly to their 
own nests, built on a wheel, which the peasants of that 
country, particularly in the north, place for that purpose, 
on the corner of roofs of their houses. The same is rela- 
ted of swallows, and other birds of passage; other birds 
do not return to a particular country, but travel according 
to circumstances, from one to another. Among the for- 
mer are some which remain in the country of their nativ- 
ity only as long as is necessary to breed and bring up their 
young; others are absent but for a very short time. The 
lorict remains but three months in the middle regions of 
Europe, whilst the lark 1s absent but for a very short 
time. Brehem, a German, has collected many interest- 
ing facts respecting the birds of passage. Generally 
speaking, they are determined as to the place where they 
build their nests, by the means of substance which they 
find; as for instance, the grosbeak, goldfinch, pigeons, 
cranes, landrails, several species of herons, woodcock, 
geese, and ducks. In 1819, the fruit of the pine tree be- 
ing scarce in the north of Lurope, whilst it was very abun- 
dant in the central parts, large numbers of’ the crophill 
which live upon this food, were found in the latter regions. 
The drought in 1819, made the meadows round Altanburgh, 
in Saxony, very dry, and no Jandrails (in g@neral frequent 
there) were seen during the season. ‘They had fled to the 
valley of the Rhine, where the drought had been less. The 
cold in the winter, also has much influence on the migra- 
tion of birds. The winter of 1521 ’22 suas very mild in 
middle Europe, whilst in the no was unusually 
cold, in consequence of which many Birds were seen in 
Germany, which hardly ever quit the northern regions. 
Some birds of Bohemia went to Switzerland, and some 
birds arrived in I’rance, which never had been seen there 
before. ‘fhe contrary took place during the following 
winter, when the mercury stood in Germany, much low- 
erthanin Sweden. Hunters and other people living much 
in the open air, know that certain birds do not migrate 
except on the approach of a severe winter. How are 
those birds led to migrate :# such seasons! The general 
and easy answer is, by instinct. Can we mean by this 









term, a certain direct interposition of Providence, which 
drives the birds away because a severe winter is coming 
on! Instinct, however, is supposed by many to be guided 
by general laws. In what way, however, the birds are 
led to guard against the severity of the approaching sea- 





a man could plant his bayonet or bring his gun to an aim; 


son, whether by a peculiar sensibility to the causes from 
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which its severity will proceed, or in other way, we know || onets—and that immediately!” The entire regiment, as 


con A aad “na inct in the con-|| one man, instantly obeyed this energetic command, ascen- 
not. Much, however, of what we call Instinet im 'l ded the heights x vt ta and poor the French po- 
sition with cold steel in the most gallant style. But the 
time, have also a great influence upon them. Most birds|| question immediately arose, who was the individual that 
perform their migration during the night; some species, | ordered the charge, when the commanding officer had only 
however, by day. Others stop not either by day or night.|| given the word to prime and load. On inquiry, © was 
To the class which fly by day, belong the birds of prey, | found that the person who had assumed the command, was 


. . . yt 
duct of animals, may necessarily imply reflection. The 


! ¥ ° oe 
vicissitudes of atmosphere, on the arrival of the migrating 


which obtain their food by day,—the crow, pie, titmouse, || 


wren, woodpecker, chaflinch, lark, swallow, and some oth-| old smuggler from the Island of Skye. An individual in 
4 ~~ , . . 
ers "Those which stop not, day or night, are the heron, | the same regiment stated to the writer, that on general 


wagtail, yellow hammer, plover, stork, crane, wild goose, | 
andswan. Itisvery remarkable, that individuals of those 
species which travel day and night, and which, by some || 
cause, are prevented from migrating, remain during al] 


the time of the migration of their species, awake, and on-/, termination: and at the same time turning round to the 
ly occupy-themselves with taking fuod. These birds like Colonel, he admonished him for the irregularity of his 
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only meant for her to hear, ‘now, dearest Sarah, for my 
sake, if not for your own, brace yourself up, and aid at 
least, in saving my life.’ ‘And wherefore,’ said the girl, 
With quivering lips, ‘should I take any measures to pre- 
serve your life or mine? Have you not told me you were 
an outlaw—a—a—oh God! a murderer! Better die 
here among these wilds, the victims of Indian ferocity, 
than be exposed on the gallows.’ ‘Yes, Sarah; but know 
that these are they who will drag me to the gallows, and 
the only alternative left, is to fight and conquer them, or 
be taken alive, for alive they wish to take ine or lose 
their promised reward. Help then, dearest, in sdving 
yourself,—throw by these childish whims and show your- 
self to be the same devoted woman who forsook home, . 
and-rank, and affluence, to share the fortunes of the man 
you loved; for by Heaven. I swear, that if they gain pos- 
|session of your person, either alive or dead, I will sur- 


no other than **Donald Black,” a private soldier, and an 


Moore’s arriving on the spot, he told the 42d, their brave- 
ry was beyond all praise, but that not obeying their com- 
manding officer was a greater breach of discipline, and on 
the present occasion the movement might have had a fatal 





icularly to travel in bright moon light. Many birds! men. 

2 sengretd food on the wing. The swallows traversing|| Col. Dickenson replied, ~. might have held one man; 
the sea, catch insects; fishing birds catch fish, whilst they but, by gracious, General, it was impossible for me to 
continue their journey. If the titmouse, wren, woodpeck- hold a regiment. But, Donald Black s (in geelic Dhu) 
er, and pie, rest for some time, on the branches of the | Highland blood was in a flame, and being quite indignant 
trees, they soon resume their flight, after having ted.— | at what he thought unnecessary loss of time, his impa- 
Those birds which habitually alight on spots where they | tience to close upon the foe, in the Scottish manner, made 
find nourishment in abundance, never remain longer than | him lose sight entirely of the humble station which he 
two days in succession, if nothing opposes the continuance occupied in the corps. As Shakspeare says, “all is well 
of their flight. It is a curious fact, that, at there times,|| that ends well,” but had this furious charge failed, it would 
many birds utter cries such as they are never heard to | have been a black day to poor Donald. 
make at any other time. Unless obliged by fogs to keep | This hot and fiery temper of the Scots, caused them to 
near the ground, birds generally fly very high during | lose many battles in their ancient wars with England. A 
their migration. \| few showers of arrows from the long bows of the English 

Of all migrating birds, cranes are perhaps, the most re-| archers, were sufficient to exhaust the patience of the 
markable. ‘They seein to be most endowed with fore- || Scottish armies when they would without discipline, or- 
sight. ‘They call each other by certain cries, several|| der, or command, rush head-long upon the cool and steady 
days before they depart; assemble and make a great noise | foc, strictly obedient to the orders of their commanders. 
as if consulting; after which they arrange — he | 
two lines, forming an angle, at the vertex of which is the - ; ; ‘ 
leader, who appears to mand authority and give orders, | ORIGINAL TALES. 
for instance, to form a circle in a tempest, or be watchful | ; ——— 
of eagles’ approach, &c.; he also gives the sign to descend 
and take food. If he is tired, he places himself at the end|| CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF A PIONEER’S WIFE. 
of the line, and the bird next behind him takes his place. | 
They utter during the night more piercing cries than du-| 


ring the day, and it seems as if orders and answers were | The sun had not yet climbed above the hills which, 
iven. Wild geese aud ducks travel in a similar way.) ‘ridge o’er ridge,’ belted the sides of the majestic moun- 
io enable birds to fly with ease, and continue long on the ||tain Monarch of the middle states; but the rich saffron 
wing, they must fly against the wind, in which respect, || ¢louds that floated above his brow, indicated his near ap- 
flying is directly opposite to sailing. Sportsmen are well)| proach, and foretold the intensity of his meridian beam. 
acquainted with this fact. If the wind is unfavorable for!) As yet, however, the air was cool even to keenness, and 
a time, the migration is retarded, yet never entirely giv-|| as the lark sprung from his lowly fern nest, and wing- 
en up, only the birds arrive much leaner, fatigued by || ed his flight far up in the deep blue ether, his song spoke 
their efforts. It is astonishing how tender birds, as the|| of fresh hite and renovation, in the morning breeze. A 
linnet, for instance, set out from the extremity of Nor-|| group of travelers were already pursuing their way across 
way, and brave a long journey, even over the ocean.||the mountains, and the cheerful whistle, the loud laugh, 
The quails, which are heavy in their flight, wait on the | and unrestrained morning carol, told that gay hearts, 
shores of the Mediterranean, often a long time, for a fa-|| ay, and bold hearts were there; for the Indian yet roved 
vorable wind, of which they immediately avail them- || around the grave of his father, and yet disputed the pos- 
selves, waiting on all the islands. If the wind suddenly || session of his hunting ground with the white man. But 
changes, many are drowned in the sea. Certain birds, || there was one, who rode in the midst of her com- 
as the moor-hen, rail, &c., be:ng unable to fly for any|! panions moody and silent; one who raised not her eye, 
considerable distance, travel partly on foot. Some even'| even to mark the glorious beams of the’ rising sun dis- 


(as the great auk or penguin, diver and gullemot) migrate persing the mist that rolled like the folds of a voluminous 


by water. Ornithologists have cbserved that, on the old|| curtain up the sides of the mountain;—one, who looked 
continent, birds migrate in autumn to the south-west,|/ not on her path though every pendant drop of dew glitter- 
and in the spring toward the northeast; yet the course |) ed a jewel on the bladed grass. She sat ona horse, yet 
of rivers and chains of mountains exercise considerable|| made no effort whatever either to guide or control him. 
influence on the direction of their flight. In thiscountry,|\ By her side rode a man in the meridian of life, whose 
the pointsof direction appear not to be the same. Capt. || faleon glance, forbade a near survey of features, emi- 
Parry has satisfied himself that the birds of Greenland) nently handsome, yet wearing the impress of the sterner 
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render myself into their hands. Sarah,’ he continued, 

with increasing emotion, ‘for your sake, | would lead a 

new life—I would abandon forever, all that you have 

condemned,—I would henceforth, devote myself solely 

to you, and I would become an obedient subject of the 

laws, much as I may have seemed to contemn them; but soci- 

ety has closed its gates against me,—the laws hold mea 

criminal—the hounds of justice hunt me like a wild beast; 

—what alternative have I then, but to fly to some unset- 

tled region, beyond the jurisdiction of their boasted laws; 
and even the wilderness, with you, love, would be a par- 

adise, fairer than ever poet painted, could I once subdue 
the strong prejudices with which education and habit 
have shackled your mind. But this is no time to repeat 
what you already know. On you, Sarah, depends my 
life; shew then, whether you indeed love me, or whether, 
it was a mere caprice that led you to forsake home and 
friends for me.’ ‘The varying cheek of the girl told but 
too plainly, what a war was waging in her gentle bosom 
while he spake; but when he finished, she replied, while 
the devotion of the woman triumphed over the capricious 
longings of the girl for home, ‘And can you indeed 
believe that I would do aught to endanger your life.’ 
‘Nay, Sarah, let not that weigh one moment in deciding 
yourchoice. Big Dick says their numbers are three to 
one of ours.—I thought at first I could not resign you,’ 
he said musing, and he passed his hand slowly across his 
brow, as if to conceal the agitation of his features; ‘but I 
have no right to place your lile in jeopardy without your 
consent. Listen Sarah, and choose quickly, for my men 
murmur at being detained. Maitland will turn back, 
and my life on his fidelity, he will guide you safely to 
your‘father’s house: go then, or,’ he added, ‘stay and be 
still my guiding angel.’ ‘You know not Sarah’s heart, 
if you think she could leave you in an hour of danger; only 
point out what I cando.’ ‘Maitland,’ said the leader, 
‘lift this lady from her horse, and place her behind me.’ 
The order was executed almost as soon as given; ‘and 
now, dearest, be not terrified, for what we may do will be 
absolutely necessary in self defence. Forward!’ exclaim- 
ed the leader, in a loud and cheerful tone to his men, who 
had been watching their protracted conference with im- 
patience; and Big Dick, a hard featured savage, had mut- 
tered audibly, ‘curse on the women, we shall have no 
fight,—better dirk them at once, than let yon popinjay 
make a coward of our captain;’ and his fingers instinct- 
ively grappled the handle of his dagger. The troop now 
proceeded forward ina brisk trot, but cautiously, and as 
near eachother as might be; consequently all conversa- 
tion was at an end, except an occasional word of encour- 


agement, uttered in a soothing tone to the trembling 
girl. 
i] 








goto the southeast. It is remarkable, also, that the) passions. He was dressed somewhat in military fashion, 
young of certain species do not make the same journey || but the large horse pistols and short sword, that depended 
as the old birds; they go more to the south, so that it is!| from his belt, spoke the bandit, rather than the soldier. 
very common to find in the south of Europe, only the!| 4 small horn or bugle hung from his neck, and he evident- 
young birds of a certain species, whilst the older ones) ly seemed the rallying head, if not the commander of the 
remain more tothe north. In another species, the fe- party.—Above the ordinary height of men, he yet sat 
males go farther south.—It was formerly believed that) firmly and gracefully in tho saddie, and managed a very 
the birds of tropical regions never migrate, and that they! fine mettlesome horse with the most perfect ease, at the 
never pass the line, Humboldt has shown that this is’! same time that he guided the gentler one of his female 
not the ease. He observed, moreover, that the migration | eompanion. 


One other female only, a mulatto woman, 
there took place with the periodical rise of rivers. 


'furmed part of a company who seemed less equipped for 


_ — | journeying than for fight; for each seemed fully armed 
The ronTeipekp REGIMENT.—The following anec- | tor combat. and rode animals of which a dragoon might 


dote of this gallant regiment may be depended on as truc, | have boasted. On reaching the top of the first hill, up 
having been communicated to the writer by a general otfi- ‘which they had that morning ascended, a young man, 
cer im the army, who was at the time the occurrence took iwho rode a little in advanee of the party, gave a loud 
plage, a field officer inthat regiment. Immediately before | shout, which reverberated among the hills like a voice 
the 42d disembarked in Egypt, in 1801, under the com-)of thunder, Instantly the word ‘halt’ pronounced by 
wand of the brave Abercromby, orders were given not to\| their leader, brought every horse and rider to a stand; 
fix their bayonets, nor to load their muskets till they were || while flinging the bridle of the palfrey to the nearest 
all on shore, although the enemy’s shot was falling i1--and)| young man, he rode forward to meet him who had given 





round the boats like hail. After the regiment had formed || the alarm. 
into line on the beach, wivch was done in the most cool; 
manner, under the destructive fire from the French batte- 
ry and a battallion of infantry on the heights in front, 
major Stirling gave the word, “tix bayonet.” In a mo- 
ment every man’s bayonet was fast to his musket. The 
maior next followed with “prime and load,” but the words 
had scarcely escaped his lips when an individual in the 
ranks vociferated:—‘*No prime and load—but charge bay- 


Apparently the intelligence he communica- 
ted was of a disagreeable nature, for the brow of the 
leader darkened as he listened, and instantly riding back, 
he formed his party, consisting of ten or twelve stout 
men, into as close and firm a body as the bushy and shelv- 
ing path they were pursuing admitted; at the same time 
placing a young man, whom he called Maitland, at the 
head of the troop, he resumed his place by the side of 





The path had gradually narrowed, so that two abreast 
might not pass the defile they were entering; and fearful 
of an ambuscade, the leader called a halt. ‘Tall hem- 
locks rose on each side, and gave a gloomy aspect even 
to that bright summer morning, atgthe same time that 
they afforded a shelter, from behind which, each “of their 
|troop might be marked out as victims to an ambushed foe. 
|My brave boys,’ said their captain, ‘we must) ter 
yon dark wood in a body, to be shot down like. of 
timid deer, by cowards who will not give us fair fight. 
One and two ata time must ride hard and clear the wood, 
jand if we hear firing the rest must ride to the rescue. 
Encumbered as Iam, I will be the last to cover your re- 
treat. Ride then, and gain the bridge of stones, and 
await me there. No hurraing,’ he exclaimed, rising 
| With stern commanding attitude in his stirrups; ‘but be 
jsilent and swift; but first, who among you will secure my 
jthanks and ten pieces of gold, by taking this poor crea- 
\ture behind him!” and he pointed tothe mulatto, who had 
| kept an incessant moaning ever since the alarm had beca 
jgiven. ‘I will dirk or shoot her for half the money;’ ex- 
|claimed the ferocious Dick. ‘And I will give this to him 
who saves her,’ exclaimed Sarah, drawing from her dres# 
,the watch, glittering with jewels. which had so often 
\tempted the cupidity of the miscreant Dick. The cap- 
ltain looked embarrassed, and his eye rested on Maitland. 
the youngest, and certainly not the least gallant of the 
troop. ‘Lady,’ said Maitland, pressing to the side of his 
captain, while the crimson current mounted tohis temple. 























the fair young girl. Stooping to her ear, he said in tones 


‘do you wish her preservation!” ‘Uh!’ she exclaimed, it 
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reply, ‘I would do any thing, give any thing I have on 
earth to save her.’ ‘Enough,’ replied the youth, and 
dismounting, he placed the feeble and helpless attendant 
behind him, and springing to the saddle, was soon lost to 
sight. Amid half suppressed laughter, and rude jokes 
on the young man’s gallantry, the party moved forward; 
and as the last one was lost to sight, ‘would to God,’ ex- 
claimed the leader, ‘I might never see them more; but 
without their aid, dearest, I could not hope to save you;’ 
and burying the spurs in his noble horse’s flanks, he swept 
through the dark and dangerous defile unhurt, though fired 
oi by more than a dozen ainbushed foes. 

‘There is blood on our path, Sarah,’ said he,as the open- 
ing glade appeared in view; at that moment a bullet 
struck the horse which Sarah had riden, and which from 
habit still kept near the leaders. The poor animal sprang 
several feet in the air and fell dead, when with the speed 
of the antelope, the doubly burthened horse bounded for- 
ward till he stood by the side of the bridge of stones. 
This was a dangerous and precipitous pass on the moun- 
tain side; neither tree nor shrub grew within several hun- 
dred feet of the enormous pile of grey stone that formed a 
frowning barrier, at the foot of the mountain, to its ascent, 
while the rushing mountain torrents poured their angry 
floods into the gulph below, and over which the shelving 
and tottering rocks formed a dangerous bridge. No hu- 
man creature appeared in sight, as the chief drew the 
reins of his noble charger at the bridge of stones. 

‘Well done, noble Tartar,’ he said, as dismounting he 
dashed the foam wreaths from his quivering neck; ‘thou 
hast this day saved thy master’s priceless jewel; cheer up 
dearest Sarah, there is neither friend nor foe in sight, and 
no bullet has power to touch thee there,’ he said, as seat- 
ing her ina recess, formed by overhanging rocks, he pro- 
ceeded to fill his canteen with water, which trickled from 
the cliffs above. But scarcely had the grateful beverage 
touched the eager lip of the almost exhausted maiden, 
when she dropped it from her hand, and with a wild cry of 
terror, pointed te a different part of the wood than that 
from which they had emerged upon the plain, and where 
several of their troop were engaged, hand to hand, fight- 
ing with a large party of horse and foot. But far before 
the rest, covered with blood, and dust, and foaming with 
speed, rode Big Dick. His hat had been lost in the wood, 
and his eyes glared from under his gory and matted locks 
with the ferocity of atiger. ‘Mount, Captain, and cross 
the bridge,’ he exclaimed; ‘there is terrible odds, and our 
boys are almost all shot ortaken. Mount and ride, I say,’ 
he exclaimed in a voice of thunder, as the chief raised the 
fainting girl in his arms, and attempted to place her on the 
horse; ‘for by if you attempt to risk our lives again. 
for the sake of that Jezebel, I will shoot her where she 
lays. Clear the bridge, and I will follow, and two can 
hold it against a hundred if we gain the cave.’ ‘Why do 
you stay,’ said the chief; ‘fly or they will perceive you; the 
way lies open.’ ‘Look you, Captain,’ replied Big Dick, 
‘I have a liking for you, and it is more than I can say for 
any other man; now I will do you a favor, whether you 
thank me or not, for you will lose your life, I see plainly 
in trying to save that worthless baggage. I remember one 
of yon Indian brave at the fort; he shot his squaw that he 
might retreat unencumbered,’ and rising in his stirrups, 
the ferocious wretch tuok deliberate aim at the insensible 
girl. ‘Hold, villain!’ exclaimed the chief, clasping her in 
his arms, only in time to receive the bullet in his own bo- 
som. But retributive justice was nearer than the wretch 
dreamed, for ere he had clapp’d spurs to his horse, a whist- 
ling ball sank deep in his back. Furious with agony, he 
yet kept the saddle, but urged forward his panting steed 
with whip and spur. The frighted animal bounded on 
the rocky pass, but the shelving fuoting proved too dange- 
rous for a careless rider. Down went the exhausted 
horse, hurling his execrable master into the terrific chasm. 
One startling crash—one wild cry from the mountain eagle 
as he winged his upward flight, and the monster was 
wiped from the fice of nature. 

The chief had fallen, but he still clasped the girl to his 
bosom with the convulsive energy of a death embrace. 
‘Stand, Tartar!’ and the well trained horse stood, with 
curved and quivering neck, obedient to his master’s voice, 
while he in vain essayed to rise from the crimsoned grass. 
‘Sarah, my beloved,’ he exclaimed, ‘awake, arouse your- 
self,’ and with the desperate strength of despair he raised 

himself on his elbow. ‘Sarah! O God! she is dead;’ at 
this moment Maitland stood at his side. ‘If you are able 
to set on your horse, Captain, lose not a moment. I will 
assist you to mount, and we may gain the cave. Tartar 
will bear you safely.” ‘Maitland,’ said the dying outlaw, 
fixing his glazing eye on his youthful comrade, ‘this is my 
death hour, and f will have much to answer in seducing a 
spirit like yours from the path of duty,—but it is not too 
late to return. Maitland,’ he continued, while the death 
rattle gurgled in his throat,—‘see you this crushed flower! 
—I marked the crimson that dyed your cheek, the suppres- 
sed fire that burned in your eye, when I this morning 
challenged yon band of rascals to save the helpless slave. 
It was not my gold, that tempted you; oh no! it was a 
higher meed. But it grows dark—raise her from my bo- 











som and place her before youon Tartar; gain the cave, and, 











hark—I hear the trampling of horses; they come, be 
quick—never man loved woman as I loved her; she is pure, 
Maitland, as the sinless angels. In one corner of the 
cave lies buried the miscreant Dick’s treasured gold; take 
it and fly to some new region, and make her happy. 
Away and save her,’ and pressing his cold and bloodless 
lips upon the hand of the fair girl, whom Maitland was 
raising from his side, he gave one startling scream of 
agony, and expired. 





“ ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE REWARDS OF GENIUS...NO., I. 


THE WARRIOR. 





The love of praise is an exceedingly strong passion, 
and has existed among men of all nations and of every age. 
From the monarch, who, surrounded with all the insignia 
of royalty, and dissatisfied in the midst of adulation and 
magnificence, projects schemes that may extend his pow- 
er, down to the lowliest of his subjects, who labors daily 
for a subsistence, all feel the actuations of ambition. No 
class is exempted. No rank is too high, no grade too low, 
for its reach. All fix their eyes on the future—all act 
with reference to the reward which their actions shall se- 
cure to them. The poet who sweeps the chords of his 
lyre when no eye may behold him,—the warrior who leads 
his legions forth to fall in the arms of victory, or live to 
be applauded,—the philosopher as he trims his midnight 
lamp, whose sickly light flashes on a thought-worn coun- 
tenance,—the student of every description who gives his 
days to research, and his nights to toil;—alJ are actuated 
by the same feelings pointing to the high reward, though 
variously modified,—a thirst that can only be slaked at 
the fountains of glory. 

All nations have had respect for high endowments; and 
every age has visited the efforts of genius with a reward 
of some kind. It may be a curious investigation, but it 
certainly cannot be an unprofitable one, to enquire into 
the nature of these rewards. We learn from such an en- 
quiry, that men have been actuated by the same feelings 
in all ages, and that the respect which is awarded genius 
is no mean criterion of the advancement of a nation on 
the path of improvement and civilization. We may, per- 
haps, discover that as reason advances, and refinements 
increase, the respect that is entertained for genius is mod- 
ified. A disposition to admire, a passion which leads men 
to reverence, exists everywhere. It is strongest where 
imagination exercises the greatest sway. Nations in 
their incipient stages,are more influenced by imagination, 
than when they are further advanced in civilized conse- 
quence. As art, science and the accompaniments of re~ 
finement increase, reason strengthens, and the sceptre 
gradually departs from the grasp of imagination. 

Among savages, he who excels in the chase, or displays 
most adroitness in injuring an enemy, is regarded with 
feelings of admiration. As nations advance, we find the 
value set upon the exertions of men continually undergo- 
ing some change. At their first stages from barbarism, 
men confer their honors with greatest profusion on those 
who are their benefactors, and who introduce useful inven- 
tions, thereby rendering what had been before considered 
difficult, an easy attainment. ‘The pursuits of intellect 
are regarded with a less enkindling enthusiasm, in nations 
when they have emerged from darkness and barbarisin. 
Men become metaphysical and look at causes, to learn 
how to appreciate effects. He who would have towered 
in a barbarous age, is but a pigmy in a civilized one. 

Poetry, eloquence and war, aiford in all nations, bar- 
barous and civilized, a field on which genius may exert 
itself, and reap the reward of its exertions. By a singu- 
lar, yet universal] misapplication of deserts, or by a strange 
perversion of common sense, men have, in all ages, lav- 
ished their highest honors on that pursuit in which suc- 
cess is the sorest evil that can befal a nation. Success- 
ful generals have been more generally and generously re- 
warded than poets, orators, statesmen or philosophers.— 
This obliquity of judgment, can only be accounted for on 
the supposition, that men are naturally averse to the labors 
of investigation, and more disposed to be captivated by a 
pageant than to reward a benefactor. An ambition for 
military glory is the most destructive passion that exists 
among men. All history is eloquent of truths in contirm- 
ation of this statement. Yet even in an age of reason 
and philosophy, a Bonaparte or a Wellington enkindle a 
more general and intense feeling of admiration, than a 
Byron or a Fulton. While this state of feeling exists, it 
cannot excite our surprise, that the love of military glory 
should be the vice of the greatest minds. 

Among nations claiming to be civilized, it is consider- 
ed necessary that a show of reason should precede every 
military undertaking. A desire must remain ungratified, 
unless it can be concealed behind a subterfuge. A spe- 
cious pretext, setting forth the grievances that have been 
received, is the apology that is deemed necessary to be 





offered to the nations of the earth, previeus to underta- 











V7], item 
king a military enterprise. This respect for the opinions 
of others is most certainly a commendable one. It ar- 
gues that men have caught a glimmering of the ttgth, 
which they are not willing to be governed by, that war 
is a national evil. i 4 

Among barbarous nations, wars are frequent. They 
are often undertaken without even a show of reason. The 
thirst for military glory is the first cause; to add to 
the importance to a nation, and the desire of spoil are 
the other causes. The warrior takes a firm step on the 
field; he thinks that, to die is to consign his honor to the 
keeping of posterity,—to live and gain the victory is to 
win the enthusiasm of a nation’s feeling towards himself. 
His plume waves above him--his standards glitter in 
front—his eye reaches over thousands—his consequence 
swells as he reflects that, at his merest beck all come or 
go. ‘The excitement must be great, reason is dethroned, 
feeling is paramount, and everything within him yearns 
for the strife. He rushes on to the issue. He dies, and 
a cenotaph is erected to his memory. If he lives, but is 
defeated, he will be a mark at which the ‘slow unmoving 
finger of scorn’ is pointed. If he live, and victory 
crowns his efforts, shouts and acclamations of applause 
rend the air—a triumph is decreed him—henceforth his 
name is his country’s. 

If we turn our eyes to history, we shall find that some 
of the greatest spirits have been ambitious of military 
glory. Cesar’s soul quailed within him, when the thought 
of the competition of Cicero came up before him. He 
could not rise to the highest eminence in the senate; he, 
therefore, sought and obtained a commission abroad, in 
order that he might reap a harvest of glory in another 
field. It is exceedingly questionable, whether the field 
presented more fascination to his senscs than the forum. 
The field, in all probability, was a resort, rather than a 
choice. 

Some conquerors, who have exhibited the most con- 
summate military skill, have been entirely illiterate.— 
Such, for instance, were the leaders of the barbarian 
hordes that achieved the conquest of Rome. Such were 
the warriors of the dark ages; and such have been the 
men who have achieved some of the most extensive con- 
quests which history records. 

If glory were valuable in proportion to its durability 
and its excitement, the glory of the conqueror would rank 
highest. All cannot estimate the intellectual splendors 
of the Illiad, yet all can understand the prowess of Ajax. 
If the question were put, which was the greater the poet 
or his hero, the majority would declare in favor of the lat- 
ter. Of that kind of action which strikes the outward 
senses all may conceive; but of the vastness of the spirit 
that can produce the splendid panorama of the poet’s 
visions,—of its mysteries, its depth and its powers—of 
its infinite range and beautiful creations—all may not 
conceive. Of inilitary action—the fierce and impetuous 
onset—the brandishing of weapons—the uproarious clang- 
or—the shout, the array, the terrible encounter—the con- 
flict, the death and the victory—all may have some un- 
derstanding. ‘The warrior moves among the people— 
they see his lofty bearing and his glittering insignia— 
they fancy him as he appeared on the field of battle—they 
feel an excitement awaken up within them at the con- 
templation of his deeds, and they extol him to the highest 
consideration. But with the poet it is different. He 
revels in the creations of intellect—his warfare is the war- 
fare of the spirit, to be understood by the spirit alone— 
the world which he delights to visit has no visible sun, 
but is lit up by the illumination of genius, and is wrap- 
ped in the thick folds of impenetrable darkness from the 
vision of the many. 

We cannot conceive of a situation more wholly engros- 
sing, nore entircly exciting, than that of the Roman war- 
rior to Whom was decreed the splendor of a triumphal 
procession. What though the slave were fastened to the 
wheel of the car of victory, was he not the object at which 
was directed the admiration of millions? 

The successful competitor—he who won the Olympic 
prize, was greeted with the shouts and plaudits of ap- 
plause. But his feelings, though warm, were not subject 
to those thrilling sensations which leaped like lightning 
on the chords of the heart of the victor. The rewards 
that the warrior receives have not essentially changed. 
They continue similar through alleges. ther 1gno- 
rance shroud the world, or intelligence gleam from every 
eminence, the measure of the conqueror’s glory is full— 
his reward is ample, high and exciting. But the champi- 
ons of the intellectual field know not so much of the deli- 
rious excitements; of popular applause. The eclat of the 
ancients was more thrilling than that of modern times. 
The meed that was bestowed on Herodotus at the Olym- 
pic games, was not the inheritance of Gibbon. The ap- 
plause that Euripides won, was not like the cold and sti- 
fled breathings of commendation that were whispered at 
the mention of the name of Byron. A contemplation of 
the vast difference between ancient applause and modern 
approbation, is calculated to awaken feelings of regret and 
surprise—we regret that enthusiasm should have left the 
earth, and age surprised at the chilliness that advancing 
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reason always casts upon the feelings.. T. H. &. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


MORNING IN SPRING. 


BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


How sweet the landscape! Morning twines 
Her tresses round the brow of Day, 
And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 
Like happy Spirits, float away 
To revel on the mountain's crown, 
Whence the glad stream comes shouting down, 
Through woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream, 
Are falling beautiful and decp, 
Upon the spirit, like a dream 
Of music in the hour of sleep— 
And gently from the dewy bowers, 
Soft murmurs, like the breath of flower’s 
Are winding through the purple grove, 
And blending with the notes of Love. 


The streams in veins of silver flow 
The sunrise gate o’er tlower and tree 

So lightly breathes, it searce would blow 
A fairy bark upon the sea: 

It comes 90 fresh, 80 calm, so sweet, 

It draws the heart from its retreat, 

To mingle in the glories, born 

In the first holy light of morn. 


A cloud is on the sky above 

And caimly, o'er the young year blue, 
‘Tis coming like a thing of Love 

To gladden in the rising dew— 
Ita white waves with the sunlit blend, 
And gentle spirits seem to bend, 
From its unrolling folds, to hear, 
The glad sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The lake unruffled by the breeze, 

Siniles in its deep, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossoms pictured on its breast;— 
Its depths are glowing, bright and fair, 
And the far skies seem hallowed there, 
Soft, trembling, as they felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny hills 

And wander in the clear blue light-- 
Off to the breathing heavens they go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Bhed o'er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its g'it'ering isles. 


Oh, at this hour, when air and earth 
Are gushing love, and joy, and light, 
And songs of gladness at the birth 
Of all that's beautiful and bright- 
Each heart beats high—each thought is blown 
‘Toe flame—the spirit drinks the tone 
Of brighter worlds. and melts away 
In visions of eternal day. 


a 


WOMAN. 
A BALLAD-—BY BARRY CORNWALL- 


Re gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs! 

Oh, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain! 
Oh, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 


What! woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower! 
The star that is bright in the wildest hour! 

The bird that comes singing to the stern breast! 
Ah! should we not teach it to love its nest? 


Come on! let us vow that they all are fair; 

Let's shout of their virtues to earth and air! 
Let's soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day! 


Oh, value their gifts heyond gifts of gold, 

All vou of the sterner and coarser mould; 

And learn that their love. amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calmeth and crowneth life! 





THE STAGEMAN’S HORN, 


WRITTEN BY A LADY IN THE COUNTRY 


Oh! say not the horn has no musical notes, 
—-Its sound is delightful to me— 

Far swecter than warblings from nightingales’ throats, 
For it brings me a letter from thee. 


The little ones joyful all gather around, 
Their pretty eyes sparkle with glee, 

And exclaim, as they hear the enlivening sound, 
“Oh, mother! a letter for thee!” 


A magic there is in that sweet little word, 
Delightful to ace and to youth; 

Ja absence, what joy docs a letter afford, 
When filled with affection and truth. 


That thine are thus filled, dear Howard, my heart 
Enraptured delights to confess: 

1 open, I read them, and dwell on each part, 
With a transport I cannot express. 


Then say not the horn has no musical notes, 
Its sound is delightful to me, 

Par sweeter than warblings from nightingales’ throats, 
For it brings me a letter from thee.——V. Y. Mirrer. 


+ TO NER HUsBAND IN TOWN, 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 





SATURDAY, 


APRIL 5, 1834. 





Avrnorsmr.—If there was 








no other evidence of the || 
isuperiority of modern times over all the past, the greater 
fac ility with which books ¢ 
self, be sufficient to establish the position, We speak | 
| without any reference to improvements 1n the operations 


lof machinery. We allude simply and especially to au- 


lviven forth, and which is the effect of intellectual labor. 





life; now it is the concern of a month. 
I ticular in Which modern times have outstripped all preced- |! 

ing competition. Precedents here lose their applicability. 
{len modern bookmakers existing cotemporaneously would || 
; have set all Greece or Rome agog. People would have con- 
‘templated the labor of such beings, with feelings similar 
\\to those with which we wait the report that is to follow 
i|the brilliant flash of lightning we have just observed,—or, 
| if this number of bookmakers had been the growth of one 

\|period, and had they 
|| thei ir successors, the inhabitants would have realized an 
Hota fable—they would have regarded the labor of the 
\ mountain, and forthwith, in due season, would have crept 
|| —the mouse. Such an author as Walter Scott would 
jjhave awakened teelings of awe and adiniration; they 
| would have watched his motions as Homer, in his poetic 
\| Visions, regarded the actions of the deities of Ida and 
|}Olympus. Byron would have been esteemed as a spirit 
that had cajoled Charon, and escaped Hades,—or as the 
EXrythraan Sybil noted the wanderings of the flaming 
comet, the simple-hearted ancients would have noted the 
phases of the poet. 

In the very olden time, when poets recited their verses 
toadmiring multitudes, the perpetuation of poetry depend- 
ed on its adaptation to the tastes of the times. For it is 
not to be supposed, that any one would endeavor to retain |} 
jthe remembrance of that which presented no fascination || 
to his senses. 





Perhaps, in this is to be found the reason, 
| why the Greeks could not boast, as we can, of their thou- 
\sand'and one pocts. We have sometimes been so cruel as 
lto wish, that some test of this sort should be introduced 
befure modern poets were permitted to deluge the land || 
with the floods of their inspiration. We have a suspicion 
| that if the productions of some of the moderns were sub- 
|mitted to such an ordeal, much that has been added 
to the mass of our poetical treasures would not have been 
generally heard of. ‘There is some poetry—we speak 
conventionally—that we think would scarcely pass such 
an ordeal, if its authors themselves were obliged to super- 
intend its passage. But poets are ignitible beings, and 
we have but small pretensions to the nature of salaman- 
ders;—which, being interpreted, means, that if we should || 
be so unfortunate as to enkindle the ire of some member of 
the irritabile genus, we might get scorched.—We think 
there is sufficient in this paragraph to account for the fact, |} 
jthat poets are more numerous and prolitic in modern times, || 
‘than they were among the ancients. 

The tells us, that the production’ 
jof that veritable book required just one day more than 
|was occupied in the creation of the universe. John Neal} 
be is traced a helter-skelter course, but has not quite equal-| 
Jed the prolitic D’Israeli in speed, although he has sur- 
| passed him in quantity. Now, suppose one or both of these 
|geniuses had flourished just three hundred and fifty years 
| previous to the Christian Era; can you conceive of a 
jman’s being more misplaced! Where would they have 
|found society? s—friends, associates!: They 
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of Lunarians, who on awaking in the morning should find 
| themselves on our planet. ‘They would have held exclu- 
jsive possession of the public ear; and a battle between 
them would have established a claim to precedence. The 


Olympic games would not have been adequate to their 
ends. 




















ple would have been called together every five months, to 
be edified by the interminable series of productions that 
such authors would have been able to give forth.—But we 
are drawing too largely, perhaps, on our imaginatious,— 
yet, at the same time, we are compelled to confess, that 
there is something indescribably ludicrous in the idea of 











| . . . . . | 
ithors,—to the immense amount of production which is 


'ormerly the production of a book was the business of a 


This is one par- || 


oil 
borne any resemblance to some of 


would have been as wrongly placed as would be a couple 


Instead of the intervention of five years, the peo-|| 


aE 


John Neal reciting before the assembled populace of 
|Greece. 


| The father of history, Herodotus, was content with nine 
books, the contents of which might been very comfortably 
|accommod: ated with extravagant margins in a convenient 
octavo. And upon such slight foundation, he has reared 
‘his claims to immortality. Why, a modern author would 


ire manufactured, would, of it-|) have accomplished the labor in a calendar month, and 


never once have soiled his handkerchief in wiping the per- 
‘Spiration from his brow. Gibbon, ’tis true, was twenty 
jone years in producing his six formidable octavos; but 
‘Gibbon was a philosopher and a courtier, and was not a 
‘genuine devotee to the grey goose quill. 
But the only difference between ancient and modern au- 
ithors does not consist in the amount of intellectual labor 
performed, but is equally as palpable when we consider 
(their relative numbers. Now-a-days, we can count a hun- 
\dred of the book making tribe for every one that you can 
mention prior to the death of Alexander. Give a ‘young 
\man of talents’ of the present time but a subject, and you 
shall not wait long for the work. Some cannot restrain 
‘their impatience sufficiently long for the appearance of a 
|subject, but write the book and christen it afterwards. 
| Now, this is reversing the order observed by Dean Swift; 
jhe thought it easy to write the work after the subject was 
;chosen, little suspecting that posterity would so soon ex- 
plode his literary heresy. 

We, not being gifted with the vision of prophecy, can- 
not conceive of the probable consequence of the intellec- 
tual flood which is inundating the world. 


There is not a 
flower on Parnassus, 


or a sprig in the literary kingdom, 
which has not been visited. Send out a dove and it will 
not find adry place on which to place the soles of its feet; 
for the inundation is general. 
If the mania of authorship should rage during the unex- 
pired two thirds of the nineteenth century, and the amount 
of production be proportionate tothat of the expired third, 
|that portion of posterity who shall come after it will have 
little else to do than acquire an acquaintance with the 
\labors of their kind predecessors. ‘This is the age of pro- 
duction, and that will be the age of acquisition. But 
| should the mania continue with unabated fury, authors 
| will have little else todo than make mere transcripts. If 
authors must live, and if they must write, perhaps suc- 
jeeeding legislators will decree that a general conflagra- 
\tion of most of the products of the brains of the preceding 
itimes shall be made. But we presume we may as well 
\forego our anticipations of the measures posterity may 
adopt, and pay our court to the times present. 



































Western Monruiry Macazine ror Aprit.—We 
|have a great notion to puff this number of the Magazine. 
| | But puffs have become so common now-a-days, as to have 
‘lost what little effect they might once have possessed. 
| We will, therefore, merely express our opinion. The 
|articles in the number before us, are for the most part, 


very good; and we have been greatly delighted by a peru- 
|sal of them. 


Moreover, this number contains what the Magazine 
does not always contain, an excellent tale; or, asthe au- 
| thoress calls it, ‘A New England Sketch.’ We really 
| love a well written tale; and on the present occasion, en- 
‘tertain feelings especially grateful towards Miss Harriet 
|, L. Beecher of this city, the writer of the Sketch, for the 
|| ple asure we have realized from its perusal. It will be 
| borne in mind, that the enterprizing publishers of the 
|| Magazine some time since offered a premium of fifty dol- 
‘lars for the best tale, suitable for publication in that pe- 
riodical. Miss Beecher was the successful candidate. 
,It is the prominent and longest article in the Magazine, 
running through twenty-three pages, and, of course, too 
‘long for re-publication in our columns; whither, under 
‘other circumstances, we would delight to transfer it. 
It is written with great sprightliness, 
| thos. 





humor and pa- 
In this ‘Sketch’ Miss Beecher has evinced the pos- 
session of vivacity, versatility and power, sufficent to en- 
able her to write well and pleasantly—a union exceeding- 
\ly desirable. 


. , , . 

We cannot resist the temptation to give our readers 
an extract or two, from ‘the prize tale,’ merely to confirm 
the opinion we have expressed, and excite in them a de- 





||sire to become acquainted with the whole of it. The 


CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 











scene of the sketch, is a little village called Newbury, and 
is thus pleasantly described: 


“But as torching our story, it is time to begin. Did 
you ever see the little village of Newbury in Connecticut! 
I dare say you never did; for it was just one of those out- 
of-the-way places where nobody ever came, unless they 
came on purpese—a green little hollow—wedged like a 
bird’s nest between half a dozen high hills, that kept off 
the wind, and kept out foreigners; so that the little place 
was as straitly ‘sui generis’ as if there were not another 
in the world. The inhabitants were all of that respecta- 
ble old standfast family who make it a point to be born, 
bred, married, die, and be buried, all in the self same 
spot. There were just so many houses, and just so many 


people lived in them; and nobody ever seemed to be sick |} 


or to die cither—at least, while Iwas there. The na- 
tives grew old, till they could not grow any older, and 
then they stood still, and luste d from generation to gener- 
ation. There was, too, an unchangeability about all the 
externals of Newbury. Here was a red house, and there 
was a brown house, and across the way was a yellow 
house; and there was a straggling rail fence or a tribe of 
mullen stalks between. ‘The parson lived here, and 
squire Moses lived there, and deacon Hart lived under 
the hill, and Messrs. Nadab and Abihu Peters lived by 
the cross road, and the old ‘widder’ Smith lived by the 
mecting-house, and Ebenezer Camp, kept shoemaker’s 
shop on one side, and Patience Mosely kept a milliner’s 
shop infront; and there was old Comfort Scran, who kept 
store forthe whole town, and sold ax-heads, brass thim- 
bles, liquorice ball, fancy handkerchiefs, and every thing 
else you can think of. Here too, was the general post- 
office, where you might see letters marvellously folded, 
directed wrong side upward, stamped with a thimble, and 
superscribed to some of the Dollys, or Pollys, or Peters, 
or Moseses, afurenamed, or not named. For the rest, as 
to manners, morals, arts and sciences, the people in New- 
bury always went to their parties at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and came home before dark, always stopped all 
work the minute the sun was down on Saturday night, al- 
ways went to meeting on Sunday, had a school-louse with 
all the ordinary inconveniences, were in neighborly char- 
ity with each other, read their bibles, feared their God, 
and were content with such things as they had—the best 
philosophy after all.” 


father of Miss Griswold, who, by the way, is decidedly 
‘the best character that flourishes in the sketch: 


“That is the dwelling of uncle Timothy Griswold. 
Uncle Tim, as he was commonly called, had a character 
that a painter would sketch for its lights and contrasts, 
rather than its symmetry. He was a chesnut burr, 
labounding with briers without, and with substantial good- 
iness within. He had the strong-grained practical sense, 
ithe calculating worldly wisdom, of his class of people in 
| New England; he had too a kindlv heart, but the whole 
strata of his character was crossed by a vein of surly 
petulance, that half way between joke and earnest, color- 
ed every thing that he said and did. 

If you asked a favor of uncle Tim, he generally kept 
you arguing half an hour, to prove that you really needed 
jit, and to tell you that he could not all the while be 
‘troubled with helping one body or another, all which 
\time you might observe him regularly making his _prepa- 
‘rations to grant your request, and see by an odd glimmer 
iof his eye, that he was preparing to let you hear the ‘con- 
iclusioa of the whole matter,’ which was ‘well—well—I 
guess—I’]] go on the hud/i—1l ‘spose I must at least’—so 
loff he would go and work while the day lasted, and then 
; wind up witha farewell exhortation ‘not to be a’ callin’ 
jon your neighbors when you could get along without.’ 
|If any of uncle 'Tim’s neighbors were in any trouble, he 
|was always at hand to tell them ‘that they shouldn’t a’ 
'done so,’ that ‘it was strange they couldn’t a’ had more 
| sense,” and then close his exhortations by laboring more 
| diligently than any, to bring them out of their difficulties, 
| groaning in spirit meanwhile, that folks would make peo- 
| ple so much trouble. 

‘Uncle ‘Tim, father wants to know if you will lend him 
,your hoe to-day!’ says a little boy, making his way across 
|a cornfield, 

‘Why dont your father use his own hoe?” 

‘Our’n is broke.” 

‘Broke! how came it broke?’ 

‘I broke it yesterday, trying to hit a squirrel.’ 

‘What business had you to be hittin’ squirrels witha 
hoe? say!” 

‘But father wants to borrow yours.’ 

‘Why dont he have that mended! It’s a great pester to 
haveevery body usin’ a body’s things.’ 

‘Well, [can borrow one somewhere else, I suppose,’ 








Now, intothis same village of Newbury, ‘in the year 
eighteen hundred and no matter what,’ the hero of the 
tale, yclept James Benton, made an eruption. Mr. Ben- 
ton, very naturally excited a great commotion among 
young and old, but most especially among that part of the 
community who were not love proof, and who happened 
to belong to the fair sex, and were marriageable. James 
was about the most comfortable human being that we 
know of, and had a heart which continually reflected the 
sunshine that visits and blesses the earth. It was im- 
possible that such a being should live a bachelor, and he 
straightway falls in love with Miss Grace Griswold. 
Grace’s heart was not adamantine, and she reciprocated 
the affection borne her by our hero. We do not become 
quite so well acquainted with the heroine as we could 
have wished, considering she is a very clever and amia- 
ble girl: and this we think is a defect in the sketch. The 
dwelling and appurtenances of our heroine, are thus hap- 
pily described: 


‘To you see yonder brown house, with its broad roof 
sloping almost to the ground on one side, and a great un- 
supported sunbonnet of a piazza shooting. out, over the 
front door? You must often have noticed it; you have 
seen its tall well-sweep, relieved against the clear evening 
sky, or observed the feather beds and bolsters, lounging 
out of its chamber windows, on a still summer morning; 
you recollect its gate, that swung witha chain and a great 
stone; its pantry window, latticed with little brown slabs, 
and looking out upon a forest of bean-poles. You re- 
member the zephyrs that used to play among its pea-brush 
and shake the long tassels of its corn-patch, and how 
vainly any zephyr might essay to perform similar flirta- 
tions with the considerate cabbages, that were solemnly 
vegetating, near by. 
borhood of purple-leaved beets, and feathery carrots and 
parsnips; there were the billows of gooseberry bushes 
rolled up by the fence, interspersed with rows of quince 
trees, and far off in one corner, was one little patch 
penuriously devoted to ornament, which flamed with 
marigolds, poppies, snappers, and four-o’clocks. Then 
there was a little box by itself with one rose geranium 
in it, which seenfed to look around the garden as much 
like a stranger, asa French dancing-master ina yankee 
meeting-houge.”’ 


That’s just what we call pretty description. How 
womanish! how natural! how fine! None but an intelli- 
gent and‘6bserving lady could possibly have written it. 
But we dust espend our remarks to make room for the 


Then there was the whole neigh-| 


says the suppliant. After the boy has stumbled across 
the ploughed ground and 1s fairly over the fence, uncle 
Tim calls— 

‘Halloa, there, you little rascal! what you goin’ off 
without the hoe, for!’ 

‘I didn’t know as you meant to lend it.’ 

‘I didn’t say I wouldn't, didI! Here come and take 
it—stay—I'll bring it, and do you tell your father 
‘not to be a’ lettin’ you hunt squirrels with his hoes next 
time.’ ” ; 


‘Uncle Tim’ doesn’t like our hero much. But 
James, it will be recollected, is a yankee, and like most 
|others of that portion of the human family, is fruitful of 
|expedients. He manages to effect arevolution in the 
\old gentleman’s notions of himself. The following scene 
|is good, and we extract it for the benefit of those who 
| wish to become acquainted with the manner in which an 
!important question should be popped. James and Grace 
|happen to be standing at the front door after tea, when 
jour hero begins: 


*« *T do really like your father, Grace!’ 
‘Do you, really!’ said Grace. 

| ‘Yes, Ido. He has something in him, and I like him 

fall the better for having to fish it out.’ 

| ‘Well, I hope you will make him like you,’ said Grace, 

junconsciously, and then she stopped. and jooked a little 

abashed. 

James was too well bred to see this, or look as if Grace 
meant any more than she said—a kind of breeding not al- 
| ways attendant on more fashionable polish—so, he only 
) answered, 
|| ‘ithink I shall, Grace! tho’ I doubt whether I can get 
|| him to own it.’ : 
|| *He’s the kindest man that ever was,’ said Geace; ‘and 
he alwaysacts as if he was ashamed of it.’ 
|| James turned a little away, and looked at the bright 
;;evening sky, which was glowing likeacalm golden sea; 
| and over it, was the silver new moon, with one little star 
to hold the caudle for her. Lie shook some bright drops 
j|off from a rose bush near by, and watched to see them 
| shine as they fell, while Grace stood very quietly waiting 
\\for him to speak again. 

e — said he, at last, ‘Iam going to college this 
!! fall. 
|| ‘so you told me yesterday,’ said Grace drily. 

ti James stooped down over Grace’s geranium, and began 
,to busy himself with pulling off all the dead leaves, re- 
marking in the meanwhile, 

‘And if I do get him to like me, Grace, will you like 
me too?” 


| 
i} 
i} 

















‘I like you now, very well,’ said Grace. 
‘Come, Grace, you know what I mean,’ said James, 
looking steadfastly at the top of the apple-tree. 

‘Well—I wish then ‘you would understand what I 


mean, without my saying any more about it,’ said 
Grace. 


© 
‘Oh! to be sure I will,’ said our hero, looking up with 
avery intelligent air; and so, as aunt Sally would say, the 
matter was settled with ‘no words about it.’ ” 


We have not room for further extracts. Suffice it that 
we say, in due time, James and Grace are married, and 
live very happily together. Our hero becomes a preach- 
er; and his ministry is followed by the happiest effects. 
We have extracted just enough of this charming 
‘Sketch,’ to give our readers a keen relish for more of it. 
We wouid recommend such as wish to cultivate a more 
intimate acquaintance with the good people of Newbury, 
to the pages of the Magazine; a work they ought to sub- 
scribe fur, provided always, that they have already 
subscribed and paid for the Mirror in advance. 





Western Montuty MaGazine.—Contents of the number 
for April, 1884: Prize Tale—A New England Sketch; 
Poetry—The Lost Pilot; On Novel Writing; The Duty 
of Woman; Biblical Literature; Travels of the Body; 
Specimen of Welsh Literature; Critical Notices; Interest- 
ing Items. 


MARRIED.—In Cincinnati, March 27th, by the Rev. Thomas Bainard, 
Mr. ALEXANDER F. Ross to MissCaruarine A. Dicks. 


Same place and by the same on the 30th ult. Mr. F. M. Oscoop to 
Miss Saran Layton. 


On Sunday evening last, by Lyman Beecher, D. D., Witttam Woop, 
M. D. to Mary Virainta Morgan, eldest daughter of Ephraim Morgan, 





NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


BY HUBBARD AND EDMANDS. 


Dodridge’s Family Expositor; Stuart's Commentaries on Hebrews; 
Ripley’s Examination of Prof. Stuart’s Essay on Baptism. The Sister's 
Budget, a collection of original Tales, in prose and verse. Help to Zion’s 
Travelers, by Robert Hall. ‘The Christian Gleaner, or a passage from 
Scripture, with a brief devotional exercise for every day¢in the year. 
Memoir of Roger Williams; Working Man’s Companion; Lik of Jefferson; 
Trevelion; Traits and Traditions of Portugal. 


Also; They are sole agents for the London Penny Magazine” in this 
city. 


CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Tales—A Chapter in the life of a Pioneer’s wife. 
of Genius—No. 1. The Warrior. 
Monthly Magazine, &c. 





Essays—Rewards 
Editorial-——Authorship; Western 


SELECTIONS. 


Miscellaneous—-Reminiscences of Napoleon Bonaparte: Battle of 
Brandywine; Migration of Animals; The Forty.second Regiment; Sub. 
stitute for Rail Roads and Canals; Aboriginal Remains; Fact; Marriage 
in Lapland; Temperance; Tea Party; Adulieration of Ardent Spirits; 
Roman Antiquities in London; Gin Palaces; City Affairs; Education in 
Louisiana; &c. &¢e. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Rownann Svevenson.—The Journal of Commerce 
says—*After this gentleman had been three or four 
months in prison, under a judgment obtained by Ex-Sher- 
if Parkins for debt, his bail was reduced from $80,000 to 
$40,000, for which sum security was given by generous 
individuals in this city, and Mr. Stevenson was permitted 
the use of the jail liberties. On Saturday last, his bail 
bonds were cancelled, amd he set at full liberty, by virtue 
of a decision of the Supreme Court in answer to an ap- 
plication made by him for a discharge. We understand 
it is his intention to return shortly to England. 





Sin Joun Herscuen.—The long projected voyage of 
sit John Herschel to the southern hemisphere is at length 
proceeded in. A ship which has recently sailed for the 
Cape of Good Hope, with general sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
the new governor of that colony, on board, carries at the 





idistinguished astronomer. 


|tries, the voyage of our astronomer may be regarded as 








same time another illustrious freight, in the person of our 
To the learned of all coun- 


an event of unusual interest; but on more general grounds, 
it ought scarcely to be less so to every lover of his kind. 
To the sincere and enlightened philanthropist it may af- 
ford matter for proud and consoling reflection to consider 
this philosopher—this emissary from European civiliza- 
tion—tranquilly seated in Africa, at the farthest extrem- 





ity of that barbarous and inhospitable continent: and 
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nightly—in whet was formerly a howling desert, only 
tenanted by the tiger and the hyena, or by the wandering 
savage, scarcely more humanized—pursuing undisturbed, 
his high investigations, It is at some distance from| 
Cape Town, and yPiie centre of an extensive plain, that) 
is situated the fMe observatory of the Cape. Thither 
we cannot help following in imagination, our distinguished | 
countryman, and endeavoring to conceive the enthusi-| 
asm with which he will there first, with the aid of his| 
powerful telescope, range over the southern sky, so singu-| 
lar in its general aspect, and so interesting even to the |) 
unlearned observer. The great constellations of the ship || 
—the Cross of the South—the Clouds of Magellan—the | 
frequent spaces of total blackness—al] these remarkable 
features of that firmament, with which he has hitherto 
been acquainted from description only, will be success-| 
ively surveyed and examined by him with that pure and ! 
elevated sentiment of intellectual delight, which a man} 
of science and imagination only can know. It is said, 

we know not with what truth, that before returning to| 
Europe, sir John Herschel will also visit the neighboring 

island of Mauritius. We trust, that long before he does 

so, the political storm which agitates that little colony, | 
will have settled into peace. But, however this may be, 
he may rest assured of meeting there, no less than at the 
Cape, with a most honorable and attentive reception from 
men of all parties; nor do we know any country where 
the deference and consideration due to high talents and | 
attainments, will be more willingly conceded to hiin.| 
He will find there such facilities for observation, as a} 
small observatory, recently established, but already well 
and carefully appointed, 1s fitted to afford; and the pres- 
ence of an ingenious and acute observer to aid him in his 
researches.—Lit. Gaz. 


| 


SuBSTITUE FOR RAIL ROADS AND CANALS.—In confirma- 
tion of the evidence given before the Committee, on the 
operation of locomotive engines on common roads, Mr. 
Summers stated, “that they have traveled in Mr. Han- 
cock’s carriage at the rate of 15 miles per hour, with 19 
persons in the carriage, up a hill rising 1 in 12; that he 
has continued, for 44 hours, to travel at the rate of 30 miles 
per hour; and that he has found no difficulty in traveling 
over the worst and most hilly roads.” 

Mr. James Stone stated, ‘that 36 persons have been 
earried on one steam carriage, and that the engine drew 
five times its own weight, nearly, at the rate of from 5 to 
6 miles per hour, partly up an inclination.” 

These several witnesses estimated the probable saving 
of expense to the public, by the substitution of steam power | 
for that of hhorses, at from one-half to two-thirds; and Mr. 
Tarey gavé it as his opinion, “that steam coaches will, 
very soon after their first establishment, be run for one- 
third of the cost of the present stage coaches; and that 
this saving would increase in the ratio of the increased 
speed.” 

Nor are the advantages of steam power confined to the 
greater velocity attained, or to its greater cheapness than 
horse draught. In the latter, danger is increased in as 
large a proportion as expense, by greater speed. In steam 
power, on the contrary, ‘there is no danger of being run 
away with, and that of being overturned is generally 
diminished. It is difficult to control four such horses as 
can draw a heavy carriage ten miles per hour, in case they 
are frightened, or choose to run away; and, for quick 
traveling, they must be kept in a state of courage tiat 
they are always inclined for running away, particuarly | 
down hills, and at sharp turns in the road. In steam| 
power there is little corresponding danger, being pertectly | 
controllable, and capable of exerting its power in reverse, | 
in going down hills. 

Every witness examined gave the fullest and most satis- 
factory evidence of the perfect contro] which the conductor | 
has over the movement of the carriage. ——With the slightest | 
exertion it can be stopped, or turned, under circumstances | 
where the horses would be totally unmanageable.—,Nution-| 

al Intelligencer. j 
| 














ABORIGINAL REMAINS.—A Pennsylvania paper gives | 
the following, as an extract from the minutes of a gentle-| 
man who has just returned from a tour through the wae) 
tern part of that State. The account does not appear to| 
be very well authenticated; but as it relates to a subject | 
of great historical interest, it is to be hoped, that the relic | 
to which it refers, may be more thoroughly examined and | 
described. 

“While here, at Mr. Armstrong’s in Alleghany county, | 
I was informed by a gentieman, that a singular discovery 
was made lately about seven or eight miles from Mor-| 
gantown, to wit:——A large flat stone, from sixty to eighty 
tvet square;'on which, were represented the figures of 
men, women, deer, buffalo, dogs, wolves, serpents, and 
turtle—all raised. That is, the turtle stands on his legs, 
his head out, and all his parts perfect. ‘The snake also in 
his full size, in his coil—others also at full length, all 
standing out from the stone, and every one with their faces 
and heads going West. This, if it be true, and I have no 
cause to doubt it, is certainly of great antiquity, and the 


|| practice, thirty years ago. 


surface of the earth, but by frequent ploughing, the soil 
was loosened, and finally washed from it by the rain.” 








Among the ancient Assyrians, it was, it is said a usual 
custom to assemble together every year, the girls who 
were marriageable; when the public crier put them up for 
sale, one after the other. The most amiable and attrac- 
tive were first set up at public vendue and were bought off 
by the rich at a high price; and the money that accrued 
from the sales wasidivided among the girls whose persons 
were disagreeable; and men in destitute circumstances. 
or possessing but small property, took the last mentioned 
class of girls, together with their portions. 

Such is the prevailing avarice of the present day, that 
an attempt to promote matrimony by reviving this old 
Assyrian custom would prove ineffectual; for it is presum- 
ed that the rich would sooner take the ugly girls, with 
fortunes, than to give money for such as are amiable. 





Factrs.—The number of bones in the frame work of a 
human body is 260, 108 of which are in the feet and hands, 
there being in each 27. 

The quantity of blood in adults is on an average about 
30lbs., which passes through the heart once in four 
minutes. 

Only one tenth of the human body is solid matter. A 
dead body weighing 120|bs. was dried in the oven till all 
moisture'was expelled.and its weight was reduced to 12 ]bs, 
Egyptian mummies are bodies thoroughly dried; they usual- 
ly weigh about 7 Ibs. 

The lungs of an adult ordinarily inhale 40 cubic inches 
of air at once, and if we breathe 20 times in a minute, the 
quantity of air consumed in that time wil] be 800 cubic 
inches or 48,000 inches an hour and 1,152,000 inches in 
a day, which is equal to eighty-six hogsheads. 





MarriaGe 1x Laptaxp.—lIt is death in Lapland to! 
marry a maid without the consent of her parents or 
friends. When a young man has formed an attachment 
to a female, the fashion is toappoint their friends to meet, 
to behold the two young parties run arace together. The 
maid is allowed, in starting, the advantage of the third 
part of the race, so that it is impossible, except volunta- 
rily, that she should be overtaken. If the maid out-run| 
her suitor, the matter is ended; he must never have her, 
it being penal for the man to renew the proposal of marri-| 
age. But if the maid has an affection for him, though| 
at first she runs hard, to try the truth of his love, she will] 
(without Atalanta’s golden balls to retard her speed) ote! 
tend some casualty, and make a voluntary halt before she 
come to the mark or end of the race. Thus none are 
compelled to marry against their own wills; and this is 
the cause that in Lapland the married people are richer in 
their contentment than in other lands, where so many 
forced matches make feigned love, and cause real unhap- 
piness, 








TemMPeRANcE TEA PARtTY.—The third tea party of the 
Preston Temperance Society was celebrated on Christ- 
mas Day, in the Exchange Rooms. The Company a- 
mounted to about 1260—the tea-kettle was a boiler con- 
taining 200 gallons, errected in an out-house, and forty 
reformed drunkards officiated as waiters! A band of 
musi¢ assisted—two temperance songs were sung, and 
several addresses were delivered. ‘The Recorder of the 
Borough, with a party of ladies and gentlemen, honored 
the meeting with their presence, and pleasure and enjoy- 
ment beamed trom every countenance. ,The contrast 
between this company, says the Preston Chronicle, and} 
those where intoxicating -Mquor is used, is an unanswer- 
able argument in favur of Temperance Associations.— 
Liverpool Chronicle. 





ADULTERATION OF ARDENT SPIRITS.—A man that would 
take what is sold tor ardent spirits, for any other than a 
medicinal purpose, when he knows what their composition | 
is, cannot one would think, be very particular in his taste. | 
But if taste alone were concerned, it would be a matter of 
small moment. The effect on health and life is of far 
more consequence. Ardent spirits unadulterated, are 
pernicious enough to health—but with the ingredients 
used to form the vile compound sold under that name, they 
are still more deadly. Hence, say physicians, the great 
increase of delirium tremens, which tho’ now so common, 
was scarcely, if at all, to be met with in the most extensive | 








Romas antiquities tx Lonpox.—In Bishopgate street, 
but a short time since, twenty feet below the surface, a 
gravel way was found from which were thrown up frag- 
ments, amphorae, &c. and within these few days, in 
lowering the road for the new street to be formed from 
the north end of London bridge, in the direction of St. 
Mary Woolnoth church, a second line of Roman wall has 
been discovered, running parallel with the northern flank- 
ing wallof the Roman way at Eastcheap. The two 
walls are distant four feet asunder. In the fourth century 
the whole of the celtic colony was surrounded by an 








work of nocommon hand. ‘The stone was beneath the 
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Gin paLaces.—At the shop of Messrs. Thompson and 
Fearon, on Holborn-hill, London, gin is served by young 
women dressed up like the belle limonadiere of a Paris 
coffee house, and the establishment in all its parts is nearly 
as fine as Terey’s or the Cafe de Paris. There is another 
great gin shop, not much inferior to it, a little further to 
the West, and twenty or thirty others not far off. In half 
an hour you may visit a hundred. What a contrast be- 
tween the finery of the shops, and the beggerly appearance 
of the customers. Amongst these are few really old 
people, but plenty of young people who appear old—livid 
cheeks, deep wrinkles, blood shot-eyes, brown teeth or white 
gums without teeth, skin and bone, shaking hands, sore 
legs, creeping palsy, a hacking cough, rags, filth, and, 
stench! These are marks by which to know the regular 
gin drinker. In some great towns of the North, they 
have low counters and smal] glasses on purpose for the 
children: in London children stand on tip-toe to pay for 
half a glass of gin: but London will improve. As to gin 
shops London is improving most rapidly, both in number 
and in finery; every week, almost every day, produces a 
new one, fitted up with spring-doors, plate glass, carved 
mahogany, or rose-wood, polished brass: all more “elegant” 
as they say in America, than the gin shops which sprung 
up the week before.—Abriged from * England and Amer- 
ica.” 





Crry arrairs.—The City Council’s report of the pecu- 
niary affairs of the City, is more favorable to its credit 
than was anticipated by most of the citizens. The float- 
ing debt, as reported, is less than was supposed. So much 
the better; even if the report is not equal to the whole a- 
mount. The excess of engagements of the last year, ex- 
ceeds the city incume only about $8,000, It can very 
easily be equalized; and if the floating debt can be funded, 
there is good ground to hope that our city credit may be 
placed on a permanent basis, where, under the new charter, 
it must stand.—Cincinnati Gazette. 





Epvucation ty Lovistaxa.—It is with no little chagrin 
and mortification that we learn by the report of the Super- 
intendent of the Schools in the State that there are no 
less than 12,000 children between the ages of 5 and 15 
who are utterly shut out from the benefits of education, by 
the supineness of the parish authorities in carrying into 
execution the liberal legislative enactments upon this sub- 
ject. 





The Roman Emperor, Augustus, whose clemency has 
been much celebrated by historians, ordained, shortly 
before his death, that the authors of all lampoons and 
satiricel writings, which had for their object the attacking 
or blackening the reputation of others, should be punish- 
ed with death. 





In New York, recently two men have been sentenced to 
the penitentiary, one for 6 and the other for 3 months for 
beating their wives; and in Milledgeville Georgia, a man 
has been made to pay the round sum of siz thousand dollars 
for an assault and battary on another man’s wife! It is 
—— a man should abuse a woman who is so very dear 
to him! 








The Parliament of Upper Canada have voted $1,400 
000 for the improvment of the river St.Lawrence. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thediscussion of some question of interest takes place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 





CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute by some member of this Institution, every Thurs. 
day evening during the season, Admittance by ticket- Lectures com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute ure free to any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lee- 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. ‘To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervex 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wily 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 

Cin. Jax. 18, 1834. 











THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents ailowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terme are liberal, it is expected that all who 


accept agencies will exert themsélves to collect all subscription® in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub 
lishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be post.parp and @@dressed te 








irregular wall.—Gentleman’s WVagazine. 


SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohie. 





